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AT THIS WRITING, the temperature in Gulf Stream-warmed 
New York is at its high for the day: 25° Fahrenheit. A 
low of 5° is promised for the night. This city is, we are 
reminded by the geographers among us, somewhere on a 
line with Naples and Madrid. Certainly it is far, far south 
of Budapest, Warsaw and Moscow, the present capitals of 
world history. Overcoated, steamheated, steakfed, we New 
Yorkers still find the climate merciless, and look to the 
spring—not only for our own survival but for the next 
chapter of the great drama which began to unfold last fall 
in the ancient capitals of Eastern Europe. For, just as 
winter is a time for reflection (and pages 7 to 21 of this 
issue bear witness to the cogitations now in progress), 
spring is a time for rebirth. This spring, we have a feeling, 
will be something special. 

Seven has always been a number for cabalists to coniure 
with, but it has had a special fascination in the four-decade 
interplay of democracy and Bolshevism. The great en- 
counter took center stage in 1917, with Wilson and Lenin 
starred, each convinced that his idea held the hope of 
humanity, each depending on a deus ex machina to pull it 
through (Wilson on the League of Nations, Lenin on the 
German proletariat). Each man died seven years later. 

1927 was the high-point of the NEP in Russia, when living 
conditions were the best since 1914 and Trotsky was ex- 
pelled; in the United States, at the height of the Coolidge 
boom, it was the year of the Lindbergh flight and the year 
the Babe hit 60. This, then, was the year in which things 
seemed least as they really were. 

1937, on the other hand, was the year in which all the 
logical implications of 1917 were spelled out—the year of 
Stalin’s Great Purge over there and the height of the New 








Deal here. By 1938, the focus had shifted to Central Europe; 

In 1947, the battle of political ideas definitely assumed the 
delusory form of a national “struggle for the world.” [i 
was a paradox if there ever was one, for both Wilson and 
Lenin were internationalist to the core. ' 

Now we are in 1957. The elaborate “struggle for the 
world” waged by super-confident command staffs in Mos 
cow and Washington has gradually turned into a rarely 
relevant diplomatic-commercial ballet. But the battle o 
political first-premises, stilled for thirty-odd years, ha: 
erupted afresh in millions of minds. Having thoroughly 
examined Lenin and Stalin, the “Communist” writers of 
“satellite” Hungary commenced the revolution against the 
Kremlin. Meanwhile, having long abandoned the psycholog: 
ical heritage of Wilson and Roosevelt, the “responsible 
leaders” of the “anti-Communist” coalition hasten to promd 
ise the Kremlin that they will ignore any people’s revolu 
tion unless and until it has succeeded. Truly, as Ignazi 
Silone writes here, “no country is spared the crisis of ou 
age. There is no longer a geographic frontier of peace 
freedom and truth. This frontier has now moved into eacli 
individual country.” Into each individual mind, we migh 
say. 

There is a vast hiatus, culturally and sociologically, be 
tween the disgruntled New York Communists described here 
by Louis Jay Herman and the author of Bread and Wine, 
Fontemara and The Seed Beneath the Snow. Yet Silone} 
himself would be the first to recognize the elements cf] 
identity, elements which do not respect parallels of latitude} 
or even income. In Budapest, Warsaw and Moscow, in 
Naples, Madrid and New York, the dying hopes of autumn 
and the cold thoughts of winter will germinate in spring. 
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| It we agree to withdraw U. S. forces from Western Europe, will Eastern Europe witness a 
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followed the announced explosion of 
a hydrogen bomb with a grandiose 
proposal for new disarmament talks. 
The Soviet proposal, the most com- 
prehensive unveiled to date, made a 
number of dramatic suggestions. 
Perhaps the most significant were: 

1, The reduction by one-third dur- 
ing 1957 of the armed forces of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and France in Ger- 
many, and the establishment of an 
elective system of controls over 
these reductions. 

2. A considerable reduction of 


q US., British, French and Soviet 
| troops in the territories of the NATO 
$ and Warsaw Pact countries. 


3. The establishment of an aerial 
inspection system applicable to an 
area of 800 kilometers in depth 
(roughly 500 miles) east and west of 


' the demarcation line separating East 


and West Germany. 
The proposal was received in West- 


| ¢mn capitals with the same skepticism 


accorded to most Communist offers. 
President Eisenhower's reply ended 
tumors to the effect that the United 
States had been considering modifi- 
tation of its past position on some 
aspects of disarmament. The Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that the United Na- 
tions represents the best framework 
for disarmament discussions must be 
construed as a polite cold shoulder 
to the Soviet initiative. 


Eisenhower referred to the USSR’s 


tontinued strategic superiority in Eu- 
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rope. In other words, Washington 
does not appear to believe that recent 
events in Eastern Europe have altered 
the balance of power to the extent 
where negotiations over troop reduc: 
tions would be profitable. Our 
policy-makers seem to minimize the 
fact that the Soviets are caught on the 
horns of a formidable dilemma, and 
that they may yet go to great lengths 
to wrench themselves free. 

The dimensions of this dilemma 
have become clear since the Hun- 
garian uprising. Until then, a dis- 
cernible equivocation had marked 
the new Soviet policy toward Eastern 
Europe—an equivocation popularly 
attributed to a Kremlin power strug- 
gle between “Khrushchevists” and 
“Stalinists.” The stakes of the strug- 
gle, allegedly, were political and 
ideological, and concerned the degree 
of liberalization to be offered the 
peoples of the Soviet Empire. 

Soviet actions in Hungary have 
shown, however, that the conflict 
within the Kremlin embraces more 
than political objectives; clashing 
strategic considerations are involved. 
Moscow has known for some time 
that the policy of assimilating East- 
ern Europe into the Soviet Empire 
had reached the point of diminishing 
returns. De-Stalinization was used to 
make the best of an inexorably de- 
teriorating Soviet position in the sat- 
ellites. But this political decision se- 
verely compromised the security con- 
cepts of Soviet military leaders, who 
have always been influenced by tra- 
ditional geopolitical assumptions. 

The most important of these as- 
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sumptions is the basic indefensibility 
of the vast plain stretching from the 
Carpathians to the Urals—a trough 
which provided the invasion route 
for Napoleon in 1812 and Hitler in 
1941. Political circumstances may 
change, but the basic geographic 
considerations of Russian security 
remain fixed. Soviet military leaders 
could not look with enthusiasm upon 
any step which might weaken the 
Soviet military position in Eastern 
Europe—without any corresponding 
removal of Western forces from the 
traditional approaches to Russia. 
The Hungarian uprising confirmed 
these apprehensions. Reintervention 
after the initial defeat of the Red 
Army garrison was justified by the 
Kremlin on strategic as well as po- 
litical grounds. A democratic Hun- 
gary portended the disintegration of 
Communism in the satellite realm, 
and, potentially, in the Soviet Union 
itself. At the same time, an independ- 
ent and neutral Hungary meant the 
creation of a military vacuum jutting 
to the very borders of the Soviet 
Union—a condition which was un- 
acceptable to the Red Army com- 
mand so long as the West remained 
at the traditional invasion gates. 
For overall strategic reasons, 
therefore, the Soviet military leaders 
may well have shared in the decision 
to reintervene in Hungary. In the 
long run, however, the Soviet mili- 
tary must recognize the fundamental 
untenability of its position. No mili- 
tary commander relishes the pros- 
pect of indefinitely encamping a con- 
siderable part of his army in hostile 











territory in order to support hated 
regimes, 

Soviet actions in Hungary, there- 
fore, did not resolve the basic post- 
war dilemma. And now the focus is 
shifting into two areas in which the 
implications are far more explosive. 

The first of these is East Ger- 
many. As soon as revolt exploded in 
Hungary, the Soviets frantically re- 
inforced their already substantial 
military garrisons in the volatile Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, scene of 
an uprising in June 1953 and again 
a political tinder-box. Under no cir- 
cumstances could the Soviets tolerate 
a Hungarian situation between the 
Oder-Neisse and the Elbe. This is 
the immediate fortress guarding the 
invasion gateway to Russia, and the 
line of direct contact with the forces 
of the West. An uprising here would 
confront the Soviets with an impos- 
sible situation. 

This situation was described—in 
reverse—by West Germany’s Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano at 
the recent meeting of the North At- 
lantic Council. Brentano enumerated 
graphically the implications for the 
West inherent in another East Ger- 
man revolt. This time, Brentano 
warned, the West Germans would not 
react passively as they did in 1953. 
The Hungarian uprising has fired 
emotions to the point where the West 
Germans could not be expected to 
countenance the annihilation of their 
brethren across the border. More- 
over, the center of such an uprising 
would be Berlin, where American, 
British, French and Soviet contin- 
gents rub elbows. 

Behind East Germany, moreover, 
lies Poland. The Kremlin cannot be 
certain that Wladyslaw Gomulka will 
continue to control the restiveness of 
27 million Poles; nor can it be sure 
that Gomulka, through either per- 
sonal initiative or popular pressure, 
will not attempt to secede from the 
Soviet orbit. In any event, a Polish 
uprising would immediately affect 
the Soviet position in East Germany: 
Not only would such an uprising 
spread westward, but the Kremlin 


would be compelled to shift the bulk 
of its occupation army from East 
Germany to Poland, leaving the 
Ulbricht-Grotewohl regime without 
the military support indispensable 
for its survival. 

At the NATO meeting, the West 
officially voiced its fear that another 
major uprising in the Soviet camp 
could lead to a general war. But the 
coin must be turned for a Soviet 
view of the same phenomenon. Is 
the Kremlin now prepared for a gen- 
eral conflagration? 

Even the most perfunctory assess- 
ment of Soviet strategy leads to a 
negative conclusion. The idea of 
moving uncomfortably close to the 
“brink of total war” runs counter to 
every precept which has guided So- 
viet strategic conduct. The Soviet 
strategy since the advent of the cold 
war has been one of indirect and pro- 
tracted conflict—of nibbling, absorb- 
ing and infiltrating. The Kremlin has 
almost obsessively avoided creating 
situations where the only alternatives 
are total war or retreat with loss of 
face—witness the use of “volunteers,” 
the waging of war by proxy, and 
similar tactics. The only instance in 
which the Kremlin abandoned these 
precepts was the Berlin Blockade, and 
even that appears in retrospect as a 
miscalculation which was quickly re- 
dressed. 

The Kremlin pursued this policy 
of indirect conflict when it was in 
an apparent position of strength. To- 
day, with gaping fissures appearing 
in the “monolith,” the reasons dictat- 
ing a continuation of this policy are 
even more compelling. The obvious 
Soviet relief which greeted the pacifi- 
cation of the Middle Eastern crisis 
underscores the fact that Moscow to- 
day is in no position to play with the 
prospect of global conflict. 

Soviet policy has _ consistently 
sought to make certain that the cold 
war is waged with the weapons of 
political and psychological warfare. 
On the other hand, the Western mili- 
tary machine, with its superior means 
of waging nuclear warfare, is far bet- 
ter geared for open and total warfare. 


Soviet recognition of this fact is 
brought out again in Point 5 of their 
November 17 disarmament proposal, 
which provides for the liquidation 
within two years of “the foreign mili- 
tary, naval and air bases in the terri. 
tory of other states.” 

The sum of all these parts is the 
manifest confusion, weakness and 
irresolution of the Soviet leadership. 
The Kremlin could interfere at the 
time that it did in Hungary in the 
belief that this intervention would not 
unleash the dangers of total war. 
The same assumption cannot be made 
if revolution erupts in East Germany 


and Poland. 
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There is a real desperation, there- the 
fore, behind the Soviet proposal on | can 
disarmament—a desperation which } ellit 
should induce the West to take a) fact 


closer look at it. Could it be that the 


Fur 


proposal presents at least a genuine! Am 


° e . | 
basis for discussion? Have recent 


events produced an entirely new 
frame of reference for a European 
settlement, of which arms limitation 
remains the sine qua non? A cogent 
answer to these questions entails a 
consideration of the alternatives 
available to both sides. 

We can safely assume that the 
Kremlin wants to avoid an East Ger- 
man bloodletting at all costs: This is 
the main reason for the presence of 
some 27 Soviet divisions on German 
soil. It can also be assumed, however 
—and this must be perfectly clear to 
the Kremlin since Hungary—that 
the sheer weight of an o¢cupation 
army is not an absolute deterrent to 
revolution. The pages of history bear 
ample witness to the fact that spon- 
taneous revolution does not await 4 
careful computation of odds neces 
sary for success. 

In short, the Red Army is perched 
on a powder-keg. Brentano’s specula- 
tions before the NATO Council were 
not exaggerated: A protracted East 
German revolution could not possibly 
remain confined to the Oder-Neisse 
and Elbe borders, but would spread 
—either into a limited conflict e 
compassing both West and East Ger- 


many, or into total war. 
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At this point, the Soviet Union is 

red for neither contingency. 
The Kremlin’s fundamental short- 
comings in the means of waging total 
warfare have already been men- 
tioned. But recent events have also 
cast serious doubt on the Soviets’ sup- 
| posed element of strategic superior- 
| ity, namely, the ability to defeat the 
? West in a limited European conflict. 
Prior to the Hungarian uprising, 
the West was prone to compute the 
Fr superiority in ground forces 





on the basis of the total strength of 
combined Soviet and satellite armies. 
The Hungarian rebellion clearly de- 
sroyed this myth. For the first time, 
the West has realized that not only 
can the Kremlin not rely on the sat- 
ellite troops for support; it must in 
fact consider them as potential foes. 
Furthermore, the loyalty of the Red 
Army itself is open to question, as 
demonstrated by the widespread So- 


rely new } viet defections in Hungary. 
European | Since the cold war began, the West 
limitation | has regarded the Soviet military ma- 
A cogent | chine in Eastern Europe strictly as 
entails 4 ) an aggressive spearhead poised for 
ternative: } a thrust to the English Channel. 
Recent developments in Poland and 
that the} Hungary, however, show that the 
East Ger-| Red Army has a dual purpose in 
s: This is } Eastern Europe. In view of the Hun- 
resence of} garian experience, how many Soviet 
n German | divisions must be committed to up- 
, however | holding other unpopular regimes in 
y clear to} the satellite realm? If 10 Soviet divi- 
rary—that | sions were necessary to suppress an 
yecupation | indigenous uprising among 9 million 
terrent to} Hungarians, how many of the 27 
story bear} Red Army divisions in East Ger- 
that spon-| many (population: 17 million) will 
t await 2} be required to cope with a rebellion 
lds neces} there, actively aided by outside 

forces? 

is perched} In short, the supposed disparity 
's specula-} between Soviet and Western ground 
uncil were} forces is rapidly becoming insignifi- 
cted East) cant. In fact, even the defensive mer- 
t possibly § its of the Soviet East German “strong- 
der-Neisse§ hold” have been severely circum- 
Id spread! scribed. Not only must the Red Army 
ynflict ed assign a considerable part of its East 
East Ger-) German garrison to anticipate a pop- 
ular uprising, but the survival of this 
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garrison is threatened by the poten- 
tial extinction of lines of communi- 
cation running through Poland. The 
recent Russo-Polish agreement gov- 
erning the specific status and deploy- 
ment of Soviet forces illustrates the 
Kremlin’s sensitivity to this threat. 

From a military point of view, 
therefore, the Soviet army in East 
Germany is in a precarious quan- 
dary. The Red Army cannot with- 
draw unilaterally without losing face 
and without extending an open invi- 
tation to the categorical overthrow of 
the East German Communist regime. 
On the other hand, it cannot remain 
there indefinitely without committing 
the cardinal military sin of over- 
extension. 

If the Soviet dilemma is seen in 
these terms, could not the Kremlin’s 
latest proposal be an initial attempt 
to make the best of an impossible 
position? The proposal speaks of a 
“considerable reduction” of Ameri- 
can, British, French and Soviet 
troops in the territories of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
Warsaw Pact countries. It also 
speaks of an aerial inspection system 
applicable to a region roughly 500 
miles east and west of the German 
zonal border. Could this mean the 
possibility of discussing a staged 
withdrawal of all forces from this 
area, a withdrawal enforced by 
ground and aerial inspection? A mu- 
tual evacuation of 500 miles would 
push the Red Army back to the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union; for the 
West, it would mean a withdrawal of 
foreign forces to the Spanish border 
and the Channel coast. Such a con- 
tingency would pose innumerable 
problems of adjustment. It does sug- 
gest, however, the possibility of a 
quid pro quo whereby U.S. forces 
might not be compelled to withdraw 
3,000 miles across the Atlantic 
Ocean. The United States already 
has substantial forces stationed at 
its airbases in Morocco, Spain and 
England. Additional ground forces 
might be accommodated in these 
areas and along the coast of France. 

From the beginning of the cold 


war, the stated objective of the West 
has been to redress the existing im- 
balance of ground forces in Europe. 
This was the motive behind the fran- 
tic efforts to integrate a remilitarized 
Germany into the Atlantic alliance. 
If the Soviet advantage in this realm 
has been manifestly overstated, there 
is every reason for the West to act 
on the basis of its new knowledge. 
The United States long ago an- 
nounced its intention of reducing its 
European troop commitments in fa- 
vor of smaller, more mobile nuclear- 
equipped contingents. If commensu- 
rate Soviet reductions can accompany 
these planned cuts, it is difficult to 
see what we stand to lose. If the 
Soviet proposal for a reduction of 
forces in Europe is accepted, it could 
mean a dissipation of relative Soviet 
strength in return for a dissipation of 
relative Western weakness. It could 
mean also the beginning of the end of 
Russian occupation of LEastern 
Europe—with all its momentous po- 
litical implications. 

It should be assumed that ele- 
ments in the Soviet high command 
would consider liquidating gradually 
its commitments in East Germany and 
the satellite area as a whole only if 
they are permitted to do so without 
losing face, and only if this with- 
drawal is accompanied by a commen- 
surate diminution of the supposed 
Western threat to Russian security. 
It would seem prudent for the West 
to offer the Soviets the opportunity 
which they may well be seeking. 
Generally, however, the West must 
view present Soviet moves within the 
objective framework of strategic fac- 
tors, instead of habitually consider- 
ing all Soviet proposals as mere 
propaganda. 

The West should not emulate the 
opponents of a famous Chinese. gen- 
eral of the 3rd century A.D...who 
was universally credited with pos- 
sessing an infallible strategic knowl- 
edge. One day, surprised by his 
enemies in an unguarded fortress, he 
impulsively threw the gates open 
wide. And his enemies fled in 
terror. . 
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ANY years ago, I made my home 

in a green and mountainous 
corner of New Jersey and rattled into 
New York five days a week on a 
Delaware and Lackawanna train. One 
of the pleasantest features of this 
journey was crossing the lovely, 
lively Hudson River each day. Our 
time-saving tunnels now rob us of 
the thrills which accompanied the 
passage on the old ferry boats. 

One experience lingers in my mem- 
ory. A school-teacher friend of mine 
appeared one bright morning in 
a state of exultation. He exclaimed 
for all to hear: “I’ve gone around the 
world on a Hudson River ferry!” 
What he meant, of course, was that 
all his tiny journeys by water, added 
together, would amount to 25,000 
miles. When I asked what he had 
learned during his long composite 
journey, he seemed nonplussed. 

It was about 45 years ago that this 
slight incident took place, but I am 
still a commuter. For 26 years, I 
have journeyed almost every week 
from Delaware to New York and 
back. According to my timetable, 
this journey covers 118 miles—each 
week, 236 miles. In a year, this adds 
up to nearly 12,000, and in 26 years 
more than 300,000—or enough to 
carry a fellow more than twelve 
times around this little planet of ours. 

I am hesitant about putting to my- 
self the question with which I embar- 
rassed my friend so long ago. How 
much I have learned in the long tale 
of miles I dare not try to estimate. 
But one thing I can say: The oft- 
repeated journeys have constantly in- 
creased in interest. 

Coming to New York, I always 
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read the Times. On the way home, | 
invariably relax over the latest num- 
ber of the New Yorker. Both of these 
weighty and interesting journals 
leave me plenty of time to observe 
both the landscape flashing past the 
windows and the manners and tem- 
peraments of my fellow passengers. 

Modern engineering has robbed 
me of my view of the Hudson. We 
approach the metropolis, of course, 
through the inevitable tunnel. But 
this deprivation is compensated for 
by a 7- or 8-mile journey beside the 
lordly Delaware. With the passing of 
the years, the waterborne traffic on 
this great stream has steadily in- 
creased. Every time I slide along 
past it, I see three or four boats 
plying up or down. It is like catching 
a breath of ocean air in the midst 
of routine, land-bound occupations. 
Vessels bearing oil from Texas or 
Venezuela or untold things from 
Europe or Asia symbolize the wide. 
wide world. 

During these 26 years, I have ob- 
served the redistribution of industry 
along the mighty Pennsylvania’s 
right-of-way. Great concerns like the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, the prin- 
cipal automobile companies and 
many of New Jersey’s well-known 
chemical concerns have moved from 
the cities to roomy sites out in the 
rural districts. Some of the most 
beautiful buildings which we have 
in this country were constructed to 
house these transplanted industries. 
And, glancing up occasionally, I see 
the University of Pennsylvania or 
Princeton or Rutgers. 

As we approach Philadelphia, my 


mind invariably plays a trick on me. 
The tower which rises from City Hall 
bears a mighty, leaden statue of Wil. 
liam Penn, the city’s founder and 
patron saint. Ever since I have known 
the town, he has patiently stood there 
under his wide Quaker hat, keeping 
watch over his people. Whether I ap. 
proach from the north or the south, 
I am never content until I have seen 
that figure standing high with its au- 
thoritative air. Then I say to myself: 
“Old William is still there; his city 
is still safe.” 

Every Monday morning, as my 
train pulls out of Newark, I see the 
towers of our metropolis rising in- 
to the blue. Our amazing complex 
of railways and highways begins to 
concentrate. The New Jersey Turn- 
pike, the Garden State Turnpike, the 
Pulaski Skyway and half-a-dozen rail 
systems all swerve toward a point in 
order to deliver their burdens of 
traffic to the little island of Manhat- 
tan. As I come rolling in each Mon- 
day morning, I see New York as the 
terminus of a mighty web of activity, 
and the realization of our physical 
achievement leaves me wrapped in 
silent wonder. 

I have written nearly to the limit 
of my space without mentioning the 
most important feature of a com- 
muter’s life, his fellow passengers. | 
would be ungrateful if I failed to do 
justice to the conversationalists I have 
met between Delaware and New 
York. For they have poured into my 
ears the materials for many a NEW 
LEADER column. 


Most people are lonesome. Prac- 
tically all of them want to be under- 
stood—and if you will listen, they 
will talk. Sitting there on the red 
plush seats of the trains, I have had 
many a really exciting chat. Once | 
even found a friend. We clicked 
while the train was still standing in 
the New York station and talked in- 
cessantly till I dismounted at Wil- 
mington. This is one of the most im- 
portant possibilities of commuting. 
When you sit down beside a fellow 
human being, you never know what 
will happen. 


The New Leader 
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nN Fespruary 9-12, in New York 
0 City, the Communist party 
S.A. will climax the wildest twelve 
onths in its 38-year history by 
olding its first national convention 
more than six years. What will 
erge is anyone’s guess: perhaps a 
national Communist” party on Ti- 
sist lines; perhaps two parties, one 
itoist, the other still tightly bound 
the Soviet war chariot; perhaps a 
ly organized “political-action as- 
wciation” which, at least in name, 
is neither Communist nor a party. 
e thing, however, is certain: The 
PUSA, 1957 model, will bear little 
mblance to its old self, with its 
monolithic unity” and its readiness 
0 follow every switch in the Mos- 
w line at the first stutter of a news 
icker, 
































The past year has witnessed an 
tramural free-for-all unprecedented 
party annals. It is a year that has 
Party Chairman William Z. 
oster cast unavailing “no” votes 
ainst adoption of a “Draft Resolu- 
ion” for the coming convention and 
ainst two major foreign-policy 
tements by the party’s National 
mmittee; that has seen the Daily 
orker, official party organ, accused 
y Party General Secretary Eugene 
“everything the 
SSR does . . . suspect or mistaken”; 
d that has seen Foster and Dennis 
rged in the Worker’s letter-to- 
itor column with “an outright 


| Like most Communist parties, the 
merican CP was propelled into its 
present time of troubles by Soviet 
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Party convention next month may bring basic changes 


By Louis Jay Herman 


Party boss Nikita Khrushchev’s “se- 
cret speech” on Stalin’s crimes at the 
20th Soviet Party Congress last Feb- 
ruary. The speech arrived in the 
party’s 16th Street offices in New 
York with the force of a blockbuster. 

With the full text not yet avail- 
able but details of Khrushchev’s reve- 
lations steadily trickling in, Worker 
Managing Editor Alan Max was the 
first to take the icy plunge. In an 
article on March 13, he confessed 
that the news had “jolted” him and 
added: “We went overboard in de- 
fending . . . the idea of Stalin as in- 
fallible, in opposing any suggestion 
that civil liberties were not being 
fully respected in the Soviet Union.” 
Going boldly on, he demanded: 
“Where were the present [Soviet] 
leaders during the period when they 
say that collective leadership was 
lacking? What about their own mis- 
takes... ?” “What,” he concluded, 
“do our readers think about the 
matter?” 

The readers, it soon developed, 
thought plenty. Some, enraged at 
the assault on their idol, denounced 
Stalin’s critics as “ungrateful sons 
of a great father” or tried to saddle 
“that creature Beria” with every- 
thing that had gone awry. Others, 
however, hastened to note that 
Khrushchev was no more infallible 
than Stalin and asked why Beria had 
never received an open trial. Long- 
suppressed grievances of some party 
faithful came bubbling to the surface 
in curious forms. One reader ac- 
cused Max and his colleagues of fol- 
lowing Soviet policy “flipflops with 





amazing jolt-proof gymnastic dex- 
terity” over the years, and com- 
mented savagely: “You might make 
it a policy to read your old editorials 
before writing new ones.” Another 
presented a blunt ultimatum which 
spoke volumes for the state of intra- 
party democracy: Print this letter or 
else forfeit “my usual yearly $50 to 
$100 contribution.” 

Lines of battle were soon clearly 
forming over Khrushchev’s speech 
and all its implications. The Daily 
Worker, backed by the New York 
State Communist party (with about 
half the total national membership) 
and a substantial segment of the Na- 
tional Committee, spearheaded the 
drive to “re-evaluate” the party’s old 
policy of slavish obedience to every 
whim of the Kremlin. At the same 
time, the effort to hold the party in 
line behind Moscow’s new bosses, and 
even salvage what little was possible 
of Stalin’s battered reputation, was 
led by Party Chairman Foster, hand- 
picked for his present job by the 
dead dictator in 1929. 

Three days after Max’s article, 
Foster conceded that Stalin had made 
“errors,” but declared they “had an 
objective basis in the severe trials 
and struggles of the Soviet people” 
which “required . . . strong disci- 
pline.” The whole affair, he com- 
mented, “no doubt . . . will be clari- 
fied by the Soviet leaders.” A month 
later, he stated flatly: “When all of 
Stalin’s shortcomings and leadership 
excesses have been exposed and ex- 
plained, he will stand as a fighter 
who performed great services in the 





building of Soviet and world social- 
ism.” Stalin’s “many mistakes,” he 
added soon after, were merely “devi- 
ations” from an 


line.” 


“ 


essentially correct 


By June, the complete text of 
Khrushchev’s report had been pub- 
lished by the U.S. State Department 
and reprinted in the Worker. With 
this 26,000-word tale of infamy star- 
ing him in the face, Foster was at 
last reluctantly obliged to upgrade 
Stalin’s misbehavior from the cate- 
gory of “errors” and “excesses” to 
that. of “erimes” and “barbarities”— 
though striving valiantly. to explain 
them in terms of “a hostile capitalist 
encirclement,” “the previous absence 
of democracy in Russian history,” 
etc. The Worker’s editorial writers, 
however, pulled out all the stops. On 
June. 6, they berated Stalin’s “mon- 
strous perversion of socialist princi- 
ples,” “brutal rule,” “crimes against 
socialism and humanity,” and “terror 
control,” and demanded more infor- 
mation “on the role of the other 
[Soviet]. Communist leaders.” The 
next day, they flung themselves into 
an orgy of breast-beating and flesh- 
mortifying surely unparalleled in the 
history of the Communist movement: 

“We were wrong, terribly wrong. 
We ... . [were guilty of] stupid and 
arrogant condemnation of those who 
told the truth about the violations 
of justice in the Soviet Union. We 
did not. want to believe these crimes 
could occur in a socialist state, and 
so we refused to believe. What was 
unforgivable and inexcusable was the 
manner in which we passed judgment 
—harsh and sometimes vindictive in 
tone—on many of our fellow Ameri- 
cans based solely on their criticism 
of the Stalin. rule.” 

In the meantime, new revelations 
set off by Khrushchev’s original 
speech were peppering the harried 
CP leaders from every side. Late in 


March. 


it was revealed that former 


Hungarian Foreign Minister Laszlo 
Rajk, executed in 1949 as a “Titoist” 
and “imperialist agent,” had actu- 
ally been the victim of a judicial 


frame-up. The Worker expressed its 


“profound indignation and protest” 
—though with a sidelong crack at 
the “frame-up” of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, by way of evening the 
scores. 

Ten days later came an even cru- 
eler blow: A Polish Communist news- 
paper revealed that Jewish culture 
had been virtually wiped out in the 
Soviet Union in the late 1940s and 
a number of leading Jewish writers 
executed. The Worker voiced its “in- 
dignation, anger and grief,” as well 
as “our strong dissatisfaction that 
the Soviet leaders have not offered 
any explanation of what took -place. 
. . » What has been done to punish 
. . . What. is 
being done to guarantee against repe- 
tition... ?” When Pravda re- 
printed an article by Party Secretary 
Dennis but omitted his reference to 
“snuffing out the lives of more than 
a score of Jewish cultural figures,” 
Worker Foreign Editor Joseph Clark 
commented acidly: “They can’t be 
brought back to life by snuffing out 
a clause in an article.” 

The Worker’s letters column was 
by now little less than a bloody ideo- 
logical battleground. One incensed 
reader wrote in: “You have joined 
the wolfpack in the bushes, snarling 
and sniping at the CPSU [Soviet 
Communist party] along with the 
Dulleses and their like.” But another 
wondered if “Khrushchev and the 
others” had been “part of the [Sta- 
lin] terror apparatus” and had held 
“a secret trial and murder of Beria 
because they needed a scapegoat”; 
while a third demanded to know 
“what led American Communists to 
parrot every new line emanating 
from the Soviet Union. .. . Half the 
time, these lines were so hard to 
swallow that we didn’t even dare men- 
tion them to our own friends and 
relatives!” 

Such was the state of turmoil 
within the CPUSA when, late in Oc- 
tober, the Polish and Hungarian rev- 
olutions struck with shattering force. 
The fateful Warsaw confrontation 
between Wladyslaw Gomulka and Ni- 
kita Khrushchev had scarcely ended 


all those responsible? 











used 


when the Worker made its position’ yess a 
perfectly clear. On October 22, with jeaps 
Soviet tanks still moving menacingly}“[f a 
toward Warsaw and armed Polishgfrom 
workers keeping grim vigil in their} shoul 
factories, an editorial declared: “The} want 
Polish Government, the Polish Com-f whose 
munists and the indomitable Polish) he im 








working class are advancing the de-) “the 
mocratization and independence off our f 
their socialist regime. . 
[between Communist re-4 Russi 
quire absolutely no interference in’ On 


. - Relationsé must 
parties | 


the internal affairs of other parties tiona 
and countries.” jon | 
A week later, after Hungarianf befor 
Premier Imre Nagy had taken non¢ Buda 
Communists into his government in}the 
the face of a nationwide uprising) even! 
the Worker praised his “steps . . . td decla 
end the fighting, broaden [the Gov resul 
ernment’s] base and insure an end te§ plots 
a Stalin-type repression.” The next mass 
day, it went even further: “The facts} Sovi 
indicate that this was not a counter- not | 
revolutionary plot. . . . This is. pri-} not | 
marily, a people’s upheaval.” Then, Hun 
coming about as close as any Ameri-) gari 
can Communist ever had to callinggin ¥ 
an official representative of the Krem-é The: 
lin a barefaced liar, the editorial) whe 
writer declared: “Soviet [UN] dele Fost 
gate Sobolev . . . flew in the face of) whil 
facts when he described the Hun/ City 
garian upsurge as the work of af Jr. 
pro-fascist underground.” On No” T 
vember 5, the day after the finaly leac 
Soviet assault on Budapest, the) In 
Worker editorialized: “The action whi 
. . . does not advance but retards the) nis 
development of socialism, because gro 
socialism cannot be imposed on al not 
country by force.” the 
All this, needless to say, was prov] wo! 
ing a rather heady brew for somé) ity’ 
of the party rank-and-file. One reader all 
vituperated: “The Daily Worker na tog 
longer speaks for American Comé tig 
. . It is not too late to rally lat 
around Comrade Foster and rid oufg fas 
party of all the manifestations the 
this vicious sell-out.” Another deq Sar 
nounced the Worker and compar Re 
the Soviet troops in Hungary to “# 
mother watching her young ones.’} “ie 


But the majority of correspondent 
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munists. . 


ysed the Worker's new outspoken- 
ts position) yess as a springboard for even wilder 
er 22. with leaps into the ideological unknown: 
nenacingly)“|f a nation chooses to retrogress 
ned Polishgfrom socialism to capitalism, it 
‘il in their} sould have that right”; “I do not 
ared: “The want to belong to an organization 





olish Com-f whose members feel socialism should 
ible Polish) he imposed on the ends of bayonets” ; 
ng the de-) “the common people in Russia are 
ndence offour friends, but the Communist party 
ee 

irties | 


must sever all connections with the 
re-JRussian leaders.” 
ference in. On November 5, the party’s Na- 
ier parties tional Committee issued a statement 
on Poland and Hungary (adopted 
Reneistoliees the previous day’s attack on 
taken nond Budapest) which in effect endorsed 
rnment in} the Daily Worker position. “The 
- uprising} events in Poland and Hungary,” it 
eps . . . t¢ declared, “cannot be explained as the 
[the Gov§result of reactionary, pro-fascist 
an end te§plots. . . . [They were] primarily 
The nexi{mass democratic upsurges.” The 
“The facts} Soviet intervention, it went on. “can- 
a counter- not be justified . . . because [it] was 
nis is, pri-) not in accord with the wishes of the 
. . The Hun- 
ny Ameri-) garian people have now had 11 years 
to callinggin which to test parties and leaders. 
the Krem-4 They alone have the right to decide 
editorial} whether to change or retain them.” 
UN] dele+ Foster voted against the statement. 
he face of while Dennis and former New York 
the Hun- City Councilman Benjamin J. Davis 
ork of af Jr. abstained. 
On No’ The split in the Communist party 
the final} leadership was now out in the open. 
pest, the In the same issue of the Worker 
he action which published the statement, Den- 
etards the nis explained his abstention on the 
, because grounds that “the NC statement does 
sed on al not adequately express and affirm 
the vital principles of international 
was prov4 working-class and socialist solidar- 
for some) ity’—a dialectical way of saying that 
ine reader all good Communists should stick 
Yorker nq together in a crisis regardless of the 
san Comé tights and wrongs involved. A week 
te to rally later, he explained that “the anti- 
d rid ou 


il.” Then, Hungarian people. . 


fascist and pro-peace intervention of 
ations of the Soviet Army units” was neces- 
other de@ sary “to safeguard the Democratic 
compared§ Republic of Hungary” and “the vital 
ary to “a Security of all the people’s democra- 
ng ones. cies and the USSR.” 


spondents , 
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On November 19, the National 
Committee issued a second, post- 
Budapest statement. “Confronted 
with complex problems of an un- 
precedented nature,” it confessed, 


“ 


we... have differences of opin- 
ion.” The Committee still blamed 
Hungarian Communist “repression” 
and the original Soviet intervention 
in October (“‘a tragic error”) for the 
uprising. But now something new 
had been added: “Reactionary ele- 





DENNIS: ONLY AFTER MOSCOW 


ments within Hungary were bolstered 
by an influx of exiled fascists, inter- 
ventionists and agents of Project X. 
..- The Nagy Government, retreating 
before reactionary pressures, lost its 
capacity to govern.” Nevertheless, 
the statement wound up lamely: “We 
do not seek to justify the use of 
Soviet troops . . . on November 4. 
Neither do we join in condemnation 
of these actions. . . . We are in no 
position to give final judgment.” This 
was still not good enough for Foster, 
who voted against the second state- 
ment as he had the first. 

All this left the split wider than 
ever. Foster explained his vote by 
calling the Soviet intervention “a 
case of supreme political necessity.” 
But George Blake Charney, New 
York State Chairman of the party, 
countered with the startling statement 
that a new, popularly-supported Hun- 
garian government, though “it may 
even adopt a neutral course between 


the East and the West,” would be 
“far better than the forced continu- 
ance of a regime faithful to the Soviet 
Union but . . . estranged from its 
people.” 

The party’s Old Guard was by now 
directing a concerted campaign of 
viewing-with-alarm at the Daily 
Worker and similar centers of infec- 
tion. On November 29, Dennis sol- 
emnly discerned “a growing concern 
among many readers and friends of 
the Daily Worker regarding its edi- 
torial position on certain vital ques- 
tions.” The Worker, he charged, 
now “insists that everything the 
USSR does is suspect or mistaken,” 
and added: “Strange things have 
been happening in the pages of the 
Daily Worker, where letters advocat- 
ing ‘the right to overthrow socialism’ 
go unchallenged by the editors.” 
Writing in a like vein in the Decem- 
ber issue of the party theoretical 
organ, Political Affairs, Benjamin J. 
Davis Jr. accused the Worker of tak- 
ing “one-sided positions . . . which 
leave doubt as to who the real enemy 
of peace, progress and national liber- 
ation is—world imperialism -. . or 
the Soviet Union.” Al Lannon, an 
old party wheelhorse, announced the 
discovery of “ideological corrup- 
tion” not only in the Daily Worker 
but in the National Committee itself; 
and James W. Ford, Communist 
candidate for Vice President in 1932 
and 1936, termed the Worker 
“strongly anti-Soviet.” 

The recipients of these verbal 
brickbats gave as good as they got. 
Joseph Clark commented sarcastic- 
ally that “Dennis evidently does not 
object to the DW criticizing any- 
thing said or done by Soviet Com- 
munists, but only after the Soviet 
Communists have themselves made 
such criticism.” Alan Max accused 
Dennis of seeming “to impugn the 
socialist integrity of Daily Worker 
editors and writers,” and Lannon of 
“only carrying to its logical extreme 
the method” previously employed by 
Foster. Some contributors to the 
Worker’s correspondence column 
were less polite: One charged Dennis 





with “justifying . . . the mass slaugh- 
ter of workers and youth.” Another 
wrote that Dennis’s and Foster’s de- 
fense of the second Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary was based “upon 
an outright lie” (that the Kadar re- 
gime in Budapest had “requested” 
it). 

During the past four months, these 
foreign-policy polemics have been 
paralleled by a less spectacular but 
equally significant debate on party 
organization, ideology and _ tactics. 
Last September 13, the National 
Committee adopted a Draft Resolu- 
tion for the February convention—a 
somewhat turgid document which 
runs to 60-odd pages in pamphlet 
form. The Resolution started out 
conventionally enough with a blast 
at American “giant corporations” 
which are “trying to extend their 
domination to the rest of the world.” 
Before long, however, it had trailed 
off into a long catalogue of errors 
committed by the party over the past 
decade. 

These, it appeared, had been al- 
most entirely errors of the “left-sec- 
tarian” variety. The party had over- 
estimated the danger of war; it had 
overestimated “the scope, level and 
tempo of the process of fascization” 
in America and underestimated “the 
strength of American democratic tra- 
ditions among the people”; it had 
continually predicted major econo- 
mic crises which never developed; 
ana it had systematically alienated 
labor, the Negroes, and every other 
segment of the population. All in 
all, “our rigid attitude that we alone 
had all the answers . . . repelled ac- 
tual and potential allies.” 

The root cause of these melan- 
choly events, the Resolution con- 
fessed, was “dogmatic application of 
Marxist theory to the American 
scene” and a tendency to “view un- 
critically developments in the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries.” 
The result had been “doctrinaire 
forms of party organization, bureau- 
cratic methods of leadership, failure 
to develop inner-party democracy.” 
Henceforth, the National Committee 


10 





promised, the party would “be bolder 
in re-examining certain Marxist- 
Leninist theories which . . . may have 
become outdated,” and would de- 
mand “the equality and indepen- 
dence of Marxist parties . . . the right 
and duty of the Communists of all 
countries to engage in comradely 
criticism.” There would also be 
“guarantees of real inner-party 
democracy . . . freedom of discussion, 
dissent and criticism.” At the same 
time, the Resolution provided a re- 
vealing glimpse of the state of party 
morale by coming out four-square 
against all “proposals to liquidate 
our party” or transform it into an 
“educational league” or “political- 
action association.” 

Of the 13 members of the National 
Committee, only Party Chairman 
Foster voted against the Draft Reso- 
lution, though Benjamin J. Davis 
Jr. approved it “with reservations.” 
In the October issue of Political Af- 
fairs, Foster sailed in with a gar- 
gantuan 3l-page rebuttal. The main 
danger, he made very clear, was not 
“left - sectarianism” but “right - in- 
spired liquidationism.” The votaries 
of this new heresy, it seemed, were 
launching “bitter attacks upon the 
Soviet Union, upon our party, and 
upon its whole leadership.” They 
sought to turn the party “into some 
sort of an educational organization,” 
or even to “abandon altogether the 
idea of the Left having a party of its 
own.” They were also guilty of 
“feeble party discipline,” “abandon- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism in theory 
and practice,” “abandonment of the 
concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” and “a big underplay of 
the aggressive foreign role of Amer- 
ican imperialism.” 

Foster made no secret about whom 
his strictures were aimed at. The 
“developing right tendency,” he said, 
“entrenched itself in the Daily 


Worker and in the New York State 
Committee,” and “one of [its] out- 
standing spokesmen” was John Gates, 
Editor of the Worker. What is more, 
the National Committee had failed 
to combat this movement, and the 





Draft Resolution “takes an incorreds 
position in this whole vital matter.” 

Gates, replying in the Novembes 
Political Affairs, held his ground an¢ 
went still further. After declarin 
that not even Marx and Lenin shoul 
be regarded as “the fountainhead of 
all wisdom,” he proposed that the 
name “Communist” be dropped from 
the party and that “we change ou® 
party form to one of a political-ac. 
tion association.” On December 8) 
the party’s New York State Commit 
tee, by a vote of 25-6, adopted a state 
ment fully backing both these sug’ 
gestions. One reason offered for th 
proposed changes: to “stem the los 
in the party and thereby halt th 
trend to liquidation.” 

As the American Communist party 
enters its 16th national convention, 





its morale, in the words of one leader: 
“is at an all-time low.” Its member 
ship, last estimated at 20,000 to 25, 
000, is steadily dwindling. The suc: 
cessive blows of Khrushchev’s revela- 
tions and the brutal Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary have shaken the 
rank-and-file as nothing before, and\ 
the leadership split is probably thet 
worst since that which preceded they 
Trotskyite defection in the late} 
1920s. | 
Whether the convention will end 
in a forensic slugfest and the mass 
walkout of Foster, Dennis, Davis an 
other members of the party’s Old 
Guard is for the future to reveal. 
However, the faction which favors 
greater freedom of expression within 
the party, a less doctrinaire approach, 
to the facts of American life, and 
greater independence of the shifting) 
Moscow line seems firmly in the 
saddle. It is probably premature to) 
expect the CP to resolve itself into an 
American version of the Fabian So- 
ciety. One statement, though, cary 
safely be made: If the current con 
vulsions in world Communism shoul 
finally produce an open break 
tween Moscow and the “nation 
Communism” of Warsaw, Belgrade 
and elsewhere, there is no longet 
much question where the Ameri 


Communist party will take a stand) 
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Workers, intellectuals desert Communists 


Hungary and 


the French Left 


By George B. Boswell 


Paris 

HE HUNGARIAN Revolution has 
had a decisive effect on France’s 
long-range foreign policy and has 
altered the whole structure of her 
left-wing political forces by tempo- 


‘ rarily neutralizing Communist influ- 


ence. The events of late October and 
November brought to an end the op- 
timism engendered by the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev diplomacy of smiles. 
Despite Russia’s activities in the 
Middle East and her covert support 
of the Algerian nationalists, a great 
many influential Frenchmen had 
gradually become convinced in the 
past year that a permanent solution 
of East-West differences was possible. 
The government of Socialist Guy 
Mollet contributed to the develop- 
ment of this thesis, and Foreign 
Minister Christian Pineau, fearing 
that Russia’s policy of good will and 
economic aid would threaten the 
West’s position among the uncom- 
mitted nations of Asia and Africa, 
criticized U.S. foreign policy for its 
rigidity and reliance on military 
pacts. Mollet and Pineau paid a state 
visit to the USSR, and Mollet de- 
clared on his return that he was 
convinced an end could be brought 
to the tragic division between nations. 
Khrushchev’s report to the 20th 
Soviet Party Congress was also wide- 
ly used by French “progressives” 
and left-wing neutralists to support 
the thesis of coexistence. Francois 
Mauriac confidently asserted that the 
report marked the end of a bloody 
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chapter and that a page of history 
had now definitely been turned. Mau- 
rice Duverger, writing in Le Monde 
in July, asserted that East and West 
were gradually coming together, the 
East seeking liberalization of its po- 
litical tyranny while the West sought 
to moderate its economic injustices. 

The non-Communist Left saw in 
each new development in Eastern 
Europe a further confirmation of its 
hopes for increased liberalization of 
the Communist system, and the simul- 
taneous explosions in Poland and 
Hungary in late October seemed to 
bear this out. On October 23, Duver- 
ger correctly predicted that Russia 
would have to accept Gomulka’s revo- 
lution; and on November 3, on the 
eve of the ruthless repression in Hun- 
gary, he went boldly on to assert that 
Moscow would also accept Nagy’s 
demands. Le Monde’s November 4 
issue ran a front-page editorial opti- 
mistically contending that, so long as 
the “moderates” remained in control 
in Moscow, the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion would probably not be crushed 
by armed force. 

The coexistence theme pushed by 
many left-wing groups in France dur- 
ing 1956 had its counterpart on the 
internal political plane as the “pro- 
gressives” and fellow-travelers inten- 
sified their campaign to achieve a 
rapprochement between the Mendés- 
France Radicals and Socialists, on 
the one hand, and the Communists 
on the other. On the trade-union level, 
the effort toward unity of action re- 





ceived a boost in October, when the 
Secretary General of the Communist- 
controlled CGT wrote an article in 
the Mendésist weekly L’Express, out- 
lining basic points on which Com- 
munist and non-Communist labor 
could reach understanding. 

The ruthless Soviet attack on 
Budapest on November 4 abruptly 
ended the utopian visions of demo- 
cratization in Russia and a united 
front in France. The Christian 
(CFTC) and Socialist (FO) labor 
movements called nationwide protest 
strikes. The Socialists, reunited in 
their opposition to the Communists, 
held an imposing party meeting in 
Paris, launched a large-scale poster 
campaign, and joined Christians, 
Radicals and members of the free 
labor movement in a mass protest 
meeting. 

The brutal cynicism of the French 
Communist party aroused national 
indignation. On November 5, the 
day after the Budapest intervention, 
the party issued a statement fully 
approving Kadar’s appeal for Soviet 
troops and declaring that it “would 
have been inconceivable for the army 
of workers and peasants of the USSR 
not to answer the call for help, at a 
time when the best sons of the Hun- 
garian working class were being mas- 
sacred.” Since then, L’Humanité has 
denounced the Hungarian revolution- 
aries as “traitors, gangsters, fascist 
dogs, paid agents of the Americans,” 
etc. 

The Hungarian events and the 
party’s stand shocked the conscience 
of even the most faithful fellow-trav- 
elers. The week that followed Novem- 
ber 4 was crowded with appeals, pro- 
tests and letters of resignation by 
prominent left-wing _ intellectuals. 
Crypto-Communist organizations dis- 
integrated, unable to conciliate op- 
posing factions. The CNE, a writers’ 
group born of the cooperation of 
Communists and non-Communists 


during the wartime Resistance, issued 
a weak appeal to “Mr. Kadar” to 
please spare the lives of Hungarian 
intellectuals, whereupon most of the 
non-Communist members resigned. 














Jean-Paul 
Sartre led another exodus from the 
cultural group France-USSR. The 
most significant individual gesture 
was Sartre’s long letter in L’Express 
in which he clearly broke with the 
Communists. 


Francois Mauriac and 


In the trade unions, the Commu- 
nists sought to use the CGT to dem- 
onstrate that the working class still 
stood with the party. 
They called for an “anti-fascist” day 
of strikes in protest against the No- 
vember 7 riots, which had partially 
destroyed the party’s Paris head- 
quarters. The strike, which had been 
intensively prepared for five days, 
proved a complete failure: it was 
actively opposed by the free labor 


Communist 


federations as well as by the influen- 
tial union. 
Moreover, the great majority of CGT 
members failed to follow strike or- 


autonomous _ teachers’ 


ders. In some cases, the defections 
were led by local and regional lead- 
ers, with whole federations and re- 
gional unions refusing to back the 
strike. On the eve of the walkout, 
three important 
(Government employes, tax collec- 


national unions 
tors and printers) adopted motions 
condemning Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, and Le Brun, the non- 
Communist Secretary General of the 
CGT, signed a similar motion pre- 
sented by the Progressiste party. 

The National Bureau of the CGT 
met on the day of the strike, with 
instructions from the party to adopt 
a motion of solidarity with the Hun- 
garian Communists and the Soviet 
forces in Hungary. When a lengthy 
discussion showed that it could not 
deliver the goods without threaten- 
ing the unity of the organization, the 
Bureau finally took refuge in a long- 
forgotten principle of political neu- 
trality, leaving each federation free 
to determine its own position. In some 
cases, whole sections of locals passed 
from the CGT to the FO, something 
which had not occurred since the 
split that brought the latter into be- 
ing in 1947, 

Throughout the crisis, the Com- 
munist party maintained an intransi- 


gent stand, ignoring Gomulka’s re- 
form program in Poland and reject- 
ing a telegram of congratulations to 
Gomulka proposed by certain party 
figures. It could not, however, hide 
the revolt and disaffection within its 
ranks. The day after the anti-Com- 
munist riots, the party called its 
members out for mass demonstra- 
tions in Paris. Whereas a few years 
ago it could have counted on 150,000 
to 200.000 militants, only 8,000 to 
10,000 members turned up to protest 
the destructive attacks on the party’s 
headquarters and printing plant. 

Four prominent Communist jour- 
nalists joined “progressive” elements 
in public protests against the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary: one of 
them, J. F. Rolland, published a let- 
ter in L’Express bitterly criticizing 
the party leaders for their authori- 
tarian and “reactionary” policies. 
Pablo Picasso, under pressure from 
fellow artists and intellectuals, joined 
nine other Communist intellectuals in 
submitting a petition to the Central 
Committee which accused the party 
of systematically distorting and sup- 
pressing information ever since pub- 
lication of the Khrushchev report. 
The petition called for the conven- 
ing of a special party congress. 
Thorez and his satraps replied with 
expulsion and suspension of the 
“fractional” elements “threatening 
the unity of the working class.” 

The Hungarian affair will have 
lasting France. 
While the Communist party may lose 
some members, it will be even more 
affected by the increasing passivity 
of a much larger number who will 
remain in the party purely out of 
class solidarity. Hungary has virtu- 
ally isolated the party from the rest 
of the nation, and it seems likely to 
remain isolated so long as the pres- 
ent leaders remain in control. 

It is too early to predict the effects 
of the crisis in the trade unions. The 
CGT has, without doubt, been seri- 
ously weakened; it lost as much as 
30 per cent of its voting strength in 
a recent plant election at a St. 
Nazaire shipyard. This, indeed, may 


repercussions in 


weaken the labor movement as a 
whole, for most of those who drop 
out of the CGT will remain unorgan. 
ized rather than join one of the rival 
free labor unions. More significant 
may be an effort by non-Communist 
“reformist” elements in the CGT to 
shake the latter loose from the party, 
in order to protect it from defections 
both by individuals and by impor. 
tant constituent unions. 

At the same time, the Hungarian 
events have smashed the efforts of 
the Progressistes and Communists to 
achieve a united front with the So- 
cialists and Radicals. The non-Com- 
munist extreme Left has been reduced 
to an impotent group of disparate 
elements which are divided among 
themselves over Hungary and cut off 
from the Socialists by the Algerian 
and Suez fighting. Too weak to form 
an effective political party. they 
sought to act as a catalyzing agent 
between the Communists and Social- 
ists, and have failed. Now they face 
the dilemma: Should they 
the 
Should they try to promote internal 
reform within the Communist party? 
Or should they make a clean break 
and try to found a democratic Marx- 
ist party? 

The Hungarian revolt has also 
helped 
unity in the Socialist party, which 
is torn by disagreement over Suez 
and Algeria. The Suez issue created 
such a wave of anti-Americanism in 
France that NATO would have been 
seriously endangered if the Hunga- 
rian revolt had not occurred to dem- 
the fraudulence of “de- 
Stalinization.” It is no longer pos 
sible for a French Government offi- 
cial to suggest that an alliance with 
Moscow might be more profitable 
than that with the U.S., as Secretary 
of Public Works Pinton did in Sep- 
tember. 

Today, France clearly recognizes 
that the Atlantic alliance is the best 
guarantee of her freedom and secur- 
ity. Many Frenchmen have also con- 
cluded that Western Europe must 
now achieve greater unity. 
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T 3 A.M. on the morning of De- 
A cember 30, after an 11-hour 
session, the Naples directorate of 
the Communist party expelled Sena- 


tor Eugenio Reale, former Italian 
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Ambassador to Poland and member 
of the Constituent Assembly. Reale, 
who had played a leading role in re- 
organizing the party after the fall 
of Fascism, was considered an out- 
standing Communist intellectual. 


) Reale immediately declared that 


he had not been permitted to state 
his case to the Naples directorate— 
despite Article 49 of the Party Char- 
ter which says that “a comrade un- 
der a disciplinary proceeding has the 
right to be notified of the charge 
against him, to defend himself and 
to be present at the meeting of the 
board.” (The charter including this 
article had just been approved at the 
national party congress two weeks 
earlier. ) 

The Naples directorate condemned 
Reale for “false and slanderous judg- 
ments” given in declarations and in- 
terviews with the “bourgeois and 
reactionary press.” Reale had at- 
tacked the last party congress (De- 
cember 8-14) as a frameup staged 
by the group around Palmiro Togli- 
atti. The election of the Central 
Sicrripo Ciccortt, an Italian Social- 
ist journalist, was imprisoned for 
three years by Mussolini. He edited 
Italia Libera in Buenos Aires until 


1946, when he went back to Italy. 
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Industrial workers quit—peasants, unemployed remain 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 
ITALIAN COMMUNISM 


By Sigfrido Ciccotti 
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TOGLIATTI: 


A SEAT FOR LEONILDE 


Committee at the end of the con- 
gress, he said, was an outright fraud. 
This, of course, was true: The party 
directorate had selected an electoral 
commission, the electoral commis- 
sion had selected 80 names for the 
Central Committee, and this list was 
submitted to the delegates—who 
had no right to substitute other 
names. It was the well-known elec- 
toral system of Mussolini, Hitler 
and Stalin. 

Another denunciation also led to 
Reale’s expulsion. The electoral com- 
mission had omitted the name of 
Leonilde lotti from the ticket; it was 
hastily added at the congress by dis- 
tributing a “second edition” of the 
ticket. Leonilde Iotti is the former 
secretary of Togliatti whom he mar- 








ried in Moscow in 1950, a year after 
repudiating his wife, an old-guard 
Communist; Togliatti was 60 at the 
time, the girl 28. (Interestingly 
enough, the party’s vice-secretary 
also recently divorced his wife—in 
San Marino—and married his young 
secretary. ) 

To return to Reale, who has since 
come out for a united Socialist party 
based on democracy, how is it that 
this man—who saw “people’s democ- 
racy” at work in Poland in 1946-47, 
who reads the newspapers, and who 
did not say a word when the 1950 
party congress chose its Central Com- 
mittee by acclamation—suddenly 
woke up in December 1956 to dis- 
cover that “there is no democracy” 
in the Communist party? Evidently, 
many things have changed. 

The first great sign of change came 
in 1954, when the CGIL, the Com- 
munist-directed labor federation, lost 
its majority in the FIAT shop com- 
mittee in Turin. The following year, 
the pro-Communist vote among the 
FIAT workers dwindled to 25 per 
cent. Other factory elections in the 
Milan-Turin-Genoa industrial trian- 
gle revealed the same trend. The 
Communists were clearly losing 
ground among the workers. The im- 
mediate question was: Would the 
trend of factory elections be repeated 
in political elections? 

The question was answered to 
some degree by nationwide local 
elections in May 1956. In 89 major 
cities where the CP went to the polls 
alone (in others, it ran on a common 
ticket with Pietro Nenni’s Socialists) , 
the Communists lost about 10 per 
cent of the votes they had obtained 
in the 1953 Parliamentary elections. 
The loss was greater in the industrial 
centers of the north, for in the south 
the party managed to hold its ground. 
All evidence since last May indicates 
that this workers’ march away from 
Communism is continuing. 

Most Italian industrial workers 
still adhere to the socialist tradition 
and its ideal of a classless society. 
After World War II, they distrusted 


the Social Democratic leaders and 









voted for the Communists, who 
seemed most determined to defend 
them against capitalist exploitation. 
From the CP the workers expected a 
new classless society in the future, 
and in the present better salaries, de- 
cent health and accident insurance, 
good housing and—most important 
in a nation with two million unem- 
ployed—security of employment. 

Through sad experience, the work- 
ers learned that the Communist party 
was not quite what they thought it 
was, that it was more interested in 
opposing German rearmament and 
promoting the Stockholm Peace Ap- 
peal than in improving workers’ liv- 
ing conditions. Then came the crum- 
bling of Stalinist mythology, the 
amazing address by Khrushchev, the 
Poznan strike, Gomulka, the Hun- 
garian Revolution. The time of reck- 
oning had arrived: The worker began 
to realize not only that he had little 
to gain from the Communists, but 
also that in a Communist society he 
had something to lose. 

For by 1957 Italian industrial 
workers had attained a living stand- 
ard which they want to improve, but 
which they also consider a conquest 
worth defending. On the other hand, 
the news coming from Eastern Eu- 
rope (and not from capitalist propa- 
ganda sources) increased the wide- 
spread suspicion that workers’ con- 
ditions deteriorate under Commu- 
nism. The result is that, because in- 
dustrial workers now have something 
to lose, they are abandoning the CP 
step by step. 

The situation is quite different for 
the day laborer, the unskilled worker, 
the farm-hand and tenant farmer. 
These people never worried about the 
ultimate meaning of a Communist 
society; they looked to the Commu- 
nists only for an immediate change 
in their plight. The peasant, with his 
deep conservative instincts and lack 
of ideological interest, has never 
been concerned with the victory of 
Communism. He has only one love, 
the land, and only one enemy, the 
padrone (land owner). The Commu- 
nist party helps him fight the land- 
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owner; he helps the party with his 
vote. Some 41 per cent of Italians 
live on agriculture, and of these less 
than a third own the land they till. It 
should be no surprise that Commu- 
nist propaganda thrives among land- 
less peasants. 

During the 1948 election, the 
Communists sent agents through the 
countryside with maps showing the 
landed property of the area. After 
showing the peasant the land he was 
tilling, the agent registered his name 
in a book along with the acreage of 
the farm, details on the composition 
of the family and so on: “This land 
will be yours if the Popular Front 
wins the election; don’t forget to 
mark a cross on the head of Garibaldi 
printed on the ballot.” The peasants 
did not really believe these promises, 
but they voted Communist all the 
same: “How clever these devils are! 
But we'll vote for them: It’s good 
medicine for the padrone.” 

De-Stalinization, even Hungary, 
does not alter this situation. The Ital- 
ian peasant does not own the land he 
tills and cannot acquire it after years 
of hard work. Rightly or wrongly, 
the tenant farmer, small peasant or 
farm hand feels he has nothing to 
lose by a change. Even a Communist 
regime, he feels, cannot be worse 
than present conditions. 

This feeling is even stronger 
among the unemployed, the un- 
skilled workers, the whole great het- 
erogeneous multitude that swarms in 
the outskirts of the great cities with- 
out trade, craft or calling. These are 
the plebs who in ancient times clam- 
ored for panem et circenses. Over 
two decades, Mussolini gave them 
little bread but many circuses against 
the picturesque backdrop of the bal- 
cony empire. It is obvious that these 
people have nothing to lose, come 
what may. In the Quarticciolo, a typi- 
cal center of this Lumpenproletariat in 
the suburbs of Rome, there is pov- 
erty, filth, unemployment, lack of 
communications. Its 27,000 inhab- 
itants live, five in a room, in houses 
built by the municipality or the state. 
More than 1,500 live in wood-and-tin 


shacks; when one family gets an 
apartment in the public housing proj- 
ect, another moves from somewhere 
to occupy the abandoned hut. In this 
district, there is only one school and 
one doctor. In the last elections, the 


Communist bloc won 58 per cent of © 


the votes, the neo-Fascists 16, the 
four democratic parties a total of 26 
per cent, 

Nevertheless, despite these condi- 
tions (which are to a large extent 
inherited from the tragic past), the 
general condition of Italy has im. 
proved substantially in the last dec- 
ade. National income is rising at an 
annual rate of 5 per cent, a rate sec- 
ond in Europe only to West Ger- 
many. Living standards are improv- 
ing visibly as well as statistically. 
The middle class, though still under 
the spell of nationalistic prejudices, 
is slowly realizing the benefits of the 
democratic order. Industrial work- 
ers, gradually recovering from the 
Communist infection, will reach po- 
litical maturity within several years 
and could be the backbone of a 
healthy, vital democracy. Agrarian 
reform has already made some dent 
into the problem of landless peas- 
ants; if such reforms are pursued 
even more energetically in the future, 
the results will be most salutary. 

The unemployed and the Lumpen- 
proletariat represent the thorniest 
problem, one which can only be dealt 
with by an aggressive social policy. 
Here more than economic measures 
are required. It also must be kept 
in mind that the ostentatious luxury 
of a small minority is an insult to 
the poverty of the majority, a road- 
block on the democratic path. Italy’s 
recent history demonstrates that 
freedom and social justice must go 
together, or neither will prevail. 

Thus Italian Communism has been 
wounded in recent months. Because 
not all its life-sources have been at- 
tacked, it will continue to hover over 
the political scene during 1957. But 
with the experiences of the last few 
years, a greater number of progres- 
sive democrats know the weapons 
which can destroy it. 
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“We have reached the point at which freedom to 
write merges with the general fight for the freedom 
of the people.”—Tibor Dery, speech at the Petofi Club, 
June 17, 1956. 


HAVE just learned that the relief packages which are 
being sent to the Hungarians from Poland all have 
e same identification mark: Picasso’s dove weeping 
rs of blood. It also appears that, since black No- 
ember 4, huge reproductions of the same Picasso’s 
Korean War” have been set up on easels in the streets 
pf Warsaw, right on the sidewalk. And that brings to 
mind a confidence imparted by Jean-Paul Sartre: Dur- 
ing his last stay in Moscow, he learned from students 
t the School of Letters that certain of his early works, 
hich were strictly prohibited by the Soviet censors, 
ere nevertheless circulating sub rosa. Thus, even if 
author is silent, the work still protests for him. But 

it is sad to see men fall short of their own creations. 
| The fact is that the rebellious Communist intellec- 
uals of Poland and Hungary did not receive from their 
ormer Western spiritual guides the aid for which they 
ad publicly appealed. But of what use would it have 
n? As a result of their tremendous experiences, they 
jwere already far ahead of them. All that we know of 
the rapid ideological evolution of Communist intellectuals 

jn Budapest leaves not the slightest doubt about it. 

| Within a period of two weeks, Budapest lived through 
ebruary, October and July. In the course of those 
eeks, the world watched in amazement an unfolding 
f all revolutionary ideas, even those that were thought 
to be most antiquated, even Blanqui and Sorel. One 
ould give a course in the history of socialist ideas and 
ods merely by relating the successive episodes of 
is Hungarian Revolution. Unity of time and place, 
ich had seemed an artifice of classical tragedy, gov- 
emed the rhythm of the events. The Winter Palace, 
(tonstadt and Barcelona followed upon each other with 
the speed of special editions of a popular newspaper. 
, Be it recognized, to the honor of the Hungarian Com- 
Munist writers, that the ordeal did not take them by 
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surprise. They had foreseen it, had even announced 
it. When the time came, they did not hesitate between 
the Party and the people, between ideology and truth. 

The worst tyranny of all is that of words. In order 
to start learning to think honestly once again, we must 
first tidy up our language. For example, why the devil 
do we keep referring to the Russian army as the Soviet 
army? In reality, the soviets disappeared from Russia 
as early as 1920, and the only soviets that exist in the 
world are the Hungarian revolutionary committees; they 
are soviets in the most genuine sense of the word—open, 
elementary and improvised forms of the people’s power 
in a country where autocracy has prevented the organiz- 
ing of political parties. 

This philological ambiguity is more or less at the root 
of all the other progressive clichés. The “camp of 
peace” was also regarded as the happy country “with- 
out classes” and without political divergencies. Is it 
still possible, after all these fraternal massacres of Com- 
munist fractions, to believe and utter such untruths? 
Is there still among us a single honest person who can 
dare justify the one-party regime and the absence of an 
opposition press in the supposedly socialistic countries, 
with the false pretext that the (presumed) disappearance 
of classes has made any divergence of political opin- 
ions impossible in those countries, and that where such 
divergencies do appear they are simply the result of the 
evil influences of the outside imperialist world? 

If there still exist such weak-minded individuals, let 
them explain, with the merest show of logic, the moti- 
vation of Khrushchev’s report to the 20th Congress of 
the Communist party! How did it happen that this 
happy society, which ought never to have raised political 
problems or problems concerning the choice of a gen- 
eral orientation, witnessed the destruction of its revo- 
lutionary élite, the total extermination of five federated 
peoples and the creation of forced-labor camps with a 
prison population of 12 to 15 million? 

Nor has anyone ever explained to us why—by vir- 
tue of that mysterious natural or social law—doubt, 
hesitation and uncertainty as to the choices that life de- 














mands of us at every step should automatically disap- 
pear in the “homeland of socialism.” Why should it not 
be possible for workers in the same enterprise to have 
several opinions about the same subjects? How ab- 
surd, how mistaken is the supposed total reabsorption of 
man in the economy! As if the economy itself did not 
demand a choice at every moment. But if it was not 
clashes of ideas, interests and groups that set Stalin first 
against Trotsky, then against Zinoviev, Bukharin, Rykov 
and Tukhachevsky, and that later caused the downfall 
of Rajk, Slansky, Beria, and only recently of Rakosi 
and Gerd, then what was it? 

We have not forgotten that Tito, Togliatti and Gomulka 
had given us to understand that the long period of 
Stalinist terror was obviously explicable only by defects 
in the “system”; but none of these eminent persons 
has ever indicated exactly what the defective mechanism 
or faulty methods were. Their perplexity is quite un- 
derstandable. No Communist can open a discussion of 
the legitimacy of the single party without breaking away 
from the theory and practice of the totalitarian party. 
The entire “system,” with all its weight, rests on this 
very pivot. The false theory of spontaneous orthodoxy 
and voluntary unanimity is indeed the Gate of Hercules 
beyond which no Communist, no fraction, dares to ven- 
ture. “Hic sunt leones.” If, however, he does dare to 
cross that frontier and if he admits the necessity of a 
plurality of political currents, if he admits discussion 
and free choice, then he is no longer a Communist. 

Now, the historical importance of the recent Hun- 
garian Revolution lies, as everyone knows, in the re- 
jection of the totalitarian lie. Socialism, yes. Single party, 
compulsory unanimity, no. Tito himself has been left 
behind. The debate is now open. Djilas, even in prison, 
seems to us the man of tomorrow. The question of the 
plurality of political currents is the touchstone among 
progressives. 

Another question I should like to raise concerns in- 
tellectuals: Can we still associate the cause of human 
truth with that of a party, state and class, and accord them 
a blanket confidence as if, by their very nature, they 
could not fail in their “mission”? Can we give more 
weight to considerations of tactics, strategy, patriotism 
and organization than to the deep impulse that forces 
us to recognize the primacy of factual truth? 

Just a few days ago, I read the text of a speech by 
Peter Veres at a meeting of the Hungarian Writers’ 
Union. I have no objections to make to it. 

“There are,” says Veres, “writers who adapt them- 
selves. The political powers then imagine that these 
writers have no other concern but to serve or amuse 
them. Sometimes, however, these entertainers slap the 
tyrants so hard that the smack resounds forever. There 
is an old truth which says that the prisoner is cleverer 
than his jailer, for the prisoner concentrates fully on 
one thing only. his freedom, whereas the jailer has to 











think about a thousand things. That is why it is a 
visable to reduce the number of prisoners, particularl 
the intelligent and thoughtful prisoners. Citizens shoul 
be able to think as free men, for the thinking of the ey 
tire people would thereby become sounder. 

“The great Hungarian poets—and, in general, all th 
great poets of the world—were men who were endovwe 
with a deep sense of community. . . . At the mom 
the situation is not simple. As far as writing is coy 
cerned, it is no easy matter to support the Government 
and it never was, except perhaps during the brief perio 
of the common struggle of revolutionary writers an 
political revolutionaries in their efforts to establish 
new world. 

“An ideological literature is justified. What would ly 
left for men who did not take their stand on a peopl 
or on a class or on a community, and who did not bé 
lieve in an idea? 





Abstract humanism is not wort] 
much. I can be a humanist only in my own community 
where I have the roots of my being. That, of cours 
is not a program; it is only the expression of my fee 
ing. In any case, our General Assembly ought eve 
now to be giving the example of a future functioné 
democracy so that writers may truly become the fore 
runners of social progress.” 

Veres said this in September. We know that 
kept his promise. The worst reply of all was Sartre’ 
with its unhappy formulas about “identifications.” D 
you recall the refrain? 
cannot but be, of course, in favor of progress. But 










A writer who is really ali 


must realize that in modern times progress “is identi 
fied” with the working class; the working class, in tu 
“is identified” with the Communist party; the Communis 
party. as everyone knows, “is identified” with Sovi 
Russia and the people’s republics, which, of cours 
“are identified with History.” 

Thus. as in a sleight-of-hand trick, all at once t 
most complicated problems (problems still open) @ 
pear to be solved. What artful humbug! For—to co 
sider only the first link of the chain—in asserting t 
identification of the class with the party, one gives 4 
indefinitely solved a problem of relations which, in actua 
fact, is never entirely solved since it arises aney 
each day under another aspect. And this holds for 4 
the other pairs of supposed identifications. As Jaco 
Burckhardt warned us, it is the great simplifiers “ 





lead to dictatorship. The true spirit of revolution ha 
always sought for differences and not identifications. | 

We, in Italy, have suffered enough in the politic 
sphere from a particularly absurd form of this o 
sion with identifications. In the postwar years. Ne 
ni’s slogan, which aimed at justifying the close allian 
of his Italian Socialist party with the Italian Com 
munist party, was: “One class, one policy.” This fof 
mula could still have an ideal meaning if it were i 
tended to indicate a program, a dream, a goal. 0 
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no, in the mind of its inventor it claimed to be an ob- 
servation of fact, a starting-point. 

But what’s been happening to the identifications? Is 
it still possible to speak, at the present time, of the 
class that is identified with the party, of the party that 
is identified with the revolution, of the revolution that 
is identified with History? All that, if ever it did exist, 
has simply flowed into the Danube, under the Budapest 
bridges which are being guarded by Russian troops! 
Read what Gyula Hay, an on-the-spot-observer, has to 
say of the matter: 

“For years I thought that our regime was a socialist 
regime—with deviations and errors. I no longer think 
so. I don’t know what name sociologists will give to 
the type of regime that we’ve been subjected to, but I 
do know that in that system deviation was everything 
and socialism nothing. . . . What is my attitude toward 
the CP to which I have belonged for so many years? 
The leaders have destroyed the party. 
exists.” 

This is as brief and clear as an epigraph. As for 
the leftist intellectuals among us, it is hard to imagine 
a more sterile “alienation” than the one they have ex- 
perienced as a result of placing their confidence and 
hopes in identifications that did not exist. They thought 
they were marching with the youth of the world, in the 
vanguard of History, whereas, poor wretches, they were 
merely flies buzzing about a gruesome hearse. 


It no longer 


Let there be no illusions: The democratic reform of 
Communism that some people speak of is a decoy, the re- 
turn to the roots an impossible dream. In this connec- 
tion, I should like to say that to us Italians the ad- 
miration that the Italian CP still enjoys in some coun- 
tries is a subject of amazement. 

Yes, Togliatti is an old-timer; before becoming a Sta- 
linist, he was a Bukharinist. He is therefore more flex- 
ible than Thorez. Nevertheless, it should not be for- 
gotten that for years he was one of the most docile 
instruments of the Muscovite terror, the accomplice of 
the Rakosis and Gerés in their most heinous crimes 
in Moscow and Spain, to wit, the liquidation of Bela 
Kun, of Remmale and of the Central Committee of the 
Polish Communist party. In short, he did all he could 
to get himself pardoned by Stalin for his earlier Bukharin- 
ism, and he succeeded brilliantly. 

Having experienced the temptations of heresy and 
having sacrificed them to the needs of his career, he 
is often cynical, cruel and pitiless, especially toward 
the intellectuals of his party who refuse to be tamed. 
He uses his intelligence particularly in thinking up 
shrewd alibis during the dangerous moments in the 
shifts of Russian policy. He has, in this field, an ex- 
treme sensitivity which has made it possible for him, 
and him alone, to survive many a shipwreck. 

His famous declarations in Nuovi Argumenti after the 
Khrushchev report are, for him, merely the memory 
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of an unhappy blunder. He had thought at the time 
that he was correctly interpreting the new directives 
of Stalin’s successors, and, as usual, immediately made 
a show of zeal. Just imagine: He had to make people 
forget his Stalinism. But he had been ill-informed. Hav- 
ing been recalled to order by the June 30 declaration 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the USSR, he has not faltered since. With regard to 
the Hungarian insurgents, Togliatti has displayed a vul- 
garity and insolence that the Italian language had not 
known since the fall of Fascism. 

It is perhaps worthwhile for me to point out a par- 
ticular aspect of Togliatti’s fundamental ambiguity, one 
having to do with ideology. Everyone knows that the 
Italian CP devoutly respects the ideas of Antonio Gram- 
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sci, one of the founders of the party and a remarkable 
and often original essayist. People were therefore sur- 
prised, in view of the general poverty of Marxist studies 
in our time, that the publishing houses of the sister 
parties did not bring out translations of Gramsci’s 
philosophical and literary writings. What is the reason 
for this unwonted negligence? Very simple. The of- 
ficial theoreticians of Moscow had no difficulty in dis- 
covering that these writings teem with grave heresies. 

As a matter of fact, one finds in Gramsci a concep- 
tion of shop-committees and of the workers’ state that 
was directly influenced by the ideas of the American 
trade-unionist Daniel de Leon. In addition, he learned 
his philosophy of praxis from his teacher, Rodolfo 
Mondolfo, the reformist socialist, and it is not a very 
materialist philosophy. It is rather a philosophy of hu- 
man activity that leaves quite a number of doors open. 

Despite this, Moscow has granted Togliatti, for very 
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powerful psychological reasons, a license to worship 
Gramsci, though it is strictly limited to the peninsula 
(and he has been largely recompensed for this by the 
fact that a number of young intellectuals, students 
of Croce, have joined the Italian CP). Yet Togliatti has 
never dared quote Gramsci in a speech or article intend- 
ed for foreign Communists. However, during the two 
dizzy months that followed the publication of the 
Khrushchev report through the intermediary of the State 
Department, Togliatti declared in a report to this Cen- 
tral Committee: “Gramsci is certainly the greatest modern 
thinker of Western Europe.” When the counter-order 
arrived, he must have bitten his tongue! Frankly, all 
things considered, we Italians would rather thave Thorez! 

Apart from that, I am willing to admit, as far as 
rank-and-file Communists are concerned, that there may 
still be honest Stalinists. I therefore do not share the 
naiveté of some of my friends who think that the crush- 
ing of the Hungarian Revolution by Soviet tanks con- 
stitutes the supreme test of good faith and the final 
separation of the good from the wicked. Unfortunately, 
we cannot project our own emotion into other people. 
Events are not the same for everyone. How often (after 
the great trials of 1936, after the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact, etc.) did I have the same hope, but my hopes 
were always vain. We must recognize the fact that 
there is no one ultimate experience for everyone. 

No break with the honest Stalinists—we have duties 
to them. But allow me to explain: When I say “hon- 
est Stalinists,” I mean in particular, and have meant 
for some time, young Russians and those in the satel- 
lite countries. 

I have been noticing symptoms which prove that 
Russia can no longer avoid the awakening that is now 
shaking all of Eastern Europe. Let us not forget that 
the new era of Russian life by no means began with 
the 20th Congress of the Party, but with the strikes 
of the forced laborers at Vorkuta. 

The revolutionary movements in Poland and Hun- 
gary were probably a bitter surprise for the Rus- 
sian rulers. For all their realism, they can judge and 
forecast only from the point of view of their doctrine, 
which, unfortunately, is highly summary and schematic. 
Their conception of coexistence was based, among other 
things, on the conviction that the Western world is be- 
ing undermined by contradictions which doom it to de- 
cay and disintegration. As for their own internal dif- 
ficulties and those of their satellite countries, they re- 
garded them as positive symptoms of growth. They did 
not foresee that the strain would provoke a centrifugal 
movement of such scope among the satellites. Their 
present confusion is obvious. But, despite everything, 
I do not foresee a major movement back to the policy 
condemned by their 20th Congress. De-Stalinization 
corresponded to an urgent need of Russian society. It 
was not something that the present collective leader- 


ship invented, but rather something they submitted to. 
An unexpected “frost” might produce “Hungarys” in- 
side Russia itself. For the first time, the entire country 
is being stirred to its depths, particularly the younger 
generation. A series of news items in the New States. 
man of November 24 proves that Russian public opinion 
is beginning to manifest itself: “On the eve of the No- 
vember 7 celebrations, there was an unexplained in- 
terruption in the sale of foreign newspapers in a num- 
ber of cities and there were wild scenes at the kiosks 
in Leningrad when the Polish and Yugoslav papers 
eventually arrived. . . . Speakers at lectures on the in- 
ternational situation were bombarded with questions 
about Hungary. . . . The discontent of rank-and-file Party 
members at being kept in the dark was reflected in the 
results of elections to Party commissions and bureaus 
held at local branches.” 

At the same time, there was the exciting news that 
groups of Russian soldiers had gone over to the Hun- 
garian insurgents. That’s the kind of thing that should 
now interest intellectuals more than anything in the 
world. It may be the harbinger of the unhoped-for 
springtime. How many Russian soldiers went over to 
the Hungarian rebels? The Swedish Expressen of No- 
vember 4 stated that, according to eye-witnesses, in the 
first few days of the revolt there were two to three 
hundred in the city of Budapest alone. On the days 
that followed, although the prolongation of the Hun- 
garian struggle seemed hopeless, Russian soldiers con- 
tinued going over to the insurgents with their tanks 
(Observer of November 4, Neue Ziircher Zeitung of 
November 8). According to other sources, several 
thousand Russians went over to the insurgents (in small 
isolated groups, in all cases). 

I must admit that I ascribe to these episodes an im- 
portance far exceeding that of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

The Russians whom we have always loved are thus 
beginning to awaken: the grandsons of Herzen, Tolstoy, 
Bakunin, Vera Figner, the students who have in their 
blood the tradition of underground activity, the peasants 
who shelter and feed runaway prisoners. That’s what is 
important right now. 

No country is spared the crisis of our age. There is 
no longer a geographic frontier of peace, freedom and 
truth. This frontier has now moved into each individual 
country. What, then, is to be done? Gyula Hay has 
proposed “an offensive and defensive pact with truth.” 
I approve of the idea. We must first make peace with 
truth and establish a direct relationship with it. “Not 
weep, not laugh, but understand.” It is time to do away 
with intermediaries in our relationships with truth and 
with the people. Perhaps this is our great duty, now, 
after the Hungarian Revolution. We must learn from 
the people what their truths are, and must let them 
know ours. 


The New Leader 
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intellectuals, with Jean-Paul 
| Sartre in the van, have affirmed their 
| ringing break with Russia—yet, for 
) the “wrong” reasons. What the Mos- 
cow Trials, the concentration camps, 
the Jewish doctors’ “plot,” the hang- 
ing of Rajk, the war in Korea could 
not do, Budapest has finally done. 
Why? Because these writers were 
caught in their own clichés. 

What brought these intellectuals 
}to Communism was the mystique of 
revolution, for what French workers 
could not accomplish in 1848 or 
| 1871 the Russian workers had ac- 
| complished in 1917. This was the 
compelling myth—the proletariat, 
bare-handed, tearing up the cobbled 

streets, defending themselves against 
tanks and guns; and this myth had 
| Sustained Sartre and other French in- 
tellectuals in their allegiance to Rus- 
sia despite all the rational evidence 
of betrayal which had become appar- 
ent five, ten, twenty, twenty-five years 
ago. 

Now the Hungarian workers have 
risen in the very same heroic posture 
and with the same lack of arms, but 
against the Russians; and the Rus- 
sians, in the classic answer of oppres- 
sors, have coldly shot them down. A 
French intellectual can withstand 
' ything but the destruction of his 
myth, so the break has finally come. 
And it seems complete. 
| Socialism and imperialism. Curi- 
| ously enough, two of the three coun- 
tries guilty of aggression in Suez 


i ctene Almost all the French 
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have Socialist governments, while 
their chief accusers have been powers 
bearing classic imperialist tags. Ben- 
Gurion, after all, heads the Mapai, 
a party in good standing in the So- 
cialist International, while Guy Mol- 
let is still general secretary of the 
French Socialist party. The U.S., of 
course, in the eyes of most Socialists 
has always been guilty of “dollar 
imperialism,” while Russia has de- 
spoiled Eastern Europe in classic 
robber fashion. 

Pro-Arabism. Historically, the Brit- 
ish Tory party has always been pro- 
Arab, while the sympathies of the 
Labor movement have been with 
Israel. Tory romancers like T. E. 
Lawrence were fired with the thought 
that the anchor of British glory lay 
in its solid control over the Middle 
East, and that this could be main- 
tained only by supporting the Arab 
sheiks. Labor, sympathizing with the 
“little man,” has always understood 
Israel’s aspirations. In fact, just two 
weeks before Israel attacked in the 
Sinai Peninsula, Ian Mikardo, a left- 
wing Labor MP, charged in the New 
Statesman and Nation that the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office was plotting with 
Jordan and Iraq to curb the Israelis. 
Strange to read in Hansard Eden’s 
statements in Parliament that Egypt 
had been guilty of provocation and 
that Israel had acted in self-defense, 
while Gaitskell decried the “naked 
aggression” of the Israelis. 

Anti-Americanism. Historically, too, 
the Tory party has been pro-Ameri- 


can, while the Labor party, especially 
its left wing, has always been suspi- 
cious of the capitalist intentions of 
the U.S. Equally strange to read in 
Hansard, therefore, the blistering at- 
tack on America by Tory MP Julian 
Amery, hitherto one of the strong 
defenders of the Atlantic Alliance, 
charging that American dollar inter- 
ests want to take over Britain’s posi- 
tion in the Middle East, while the 
New Statesman and Nation, Britain’s 
left-wing weekly, praises Eisenhow- 
er’s moderation on the Suez issue. 

In France, right shoes are on left 
feet as well and vice versa. The at- 
tacks on the U.S. are led by Pineau, 
Mollet and the Socialists, while cau- 
tious words are uttered by the Right 
(Pinay) and the non-Communist 
Left (France-Observateur) in favor 
of the U.S. 

Communism. One of the men who 
led the Hungarian writers in their 
courageous stand against the Rakosi- 
Gers clique was the playwright Gyula 
Hay. Yet, look at his record. A vet- 
eran Communist, Hay was active in 
the Bela Kun uprising, went to Ger- 
many in the Twenties, fled east to 
Moscow rather than to the West after 
Hitler, lived in Russia until 1945, 
returned to Hungary as one of the 
cultural commissars, and was able. 
if he chose, to live well and in com- 
fort. From the cold record, a hard- 
core Communist. 


The Minister of Education in the 
short-lived Nagy Government was 
Georg Lukacs, the philosopher. Lu- 
kacs, too, had participated in the 
Bela Kun revolution and afterward 
had fled to Germany. His book 
Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein 
(“History and Class Consciousness”) 
was a classic of Marxism. During the 
late Thirties and Forties, Lukacs 
was in Moscow, where he was one 
of the editors of [nternational Litera- 
ture, an official Communist journal. 
He was, perhaps, the leading ideolo- 
gist of Communism in the field of 
philosophy. A serious man, never a 
hack, he would have had to be con- 
sidered, however, a “true believer.” 
Yet he, too, turned against Russia. 








Support of India's efforts to safeguard her national 


interests is the only basis for a firm friendship 


THE KEY TO 
U.S.-INDIAN AMITY 


By G.S. Bhargava 


New DELHI 
RIME MINISTER Jawaharlal Neh- 
p*.. recent visit to the United 
States marked the beginning of a 
new phase in Indian-American rela- 
tions. As Senator John Sherman 
Cooper has noted, it highlights the 
possibility of “greater mutual under- 
standing” between the two countries. 
Only last winter, while Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikolai A. Bulganin and Com- 
munist party chief Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev were enjoying a triumphal tour 
of this country, 
friendship reached an all-time low. 
This was the result of Secretary of 
State Dulles’s decision to issue a joint 
communiqué with Portuguese For- 
eign Minister Cunha describing Por- 
tugal’s Indian enclave of Goa as a 
province of Portugal. Optimists, how- 
ever, pointed to the fact that it is 
always darkest before dawn, and 
Cooper himself, then U.S. Ambassa- 
dor in New Delhi, seemed to belong 
to this group. For without giving up 
hope of tiding over the crisis of the 
moment, he devoted his energies to 
establishing a long-term community 
of outlook between the two countries. 
Nevertheless, even the most san- 
guine could not have known that the 
dawn was so close. How did this come 
about just one year after the Dulles 
incident? Was it the result of basic 
foreign-policy changes in India and 
the United States? The answers to 
these questions involve numerous 
complex factors. 


Indian-American 
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To begin with, people on the pol- 
icy-making level in Delhi, especially 
V. K. Krishna Menon, were banking 
heavily on a Democratic victory in 
last November’s Presidential elec- 
tion. Then, they felt, Dulles and his 
one-track mind would be replaced 
by a trusted friend of India like Ches- 
ter Bowles. 

Thus, while discussing the Ban- 
dung Conference with me some time 
ago, Menon advised me to stress to 
the U.S. public that India’s criticism 
of Washington’s policies, even if 
sharp at times, did not stem from any 
basic ill will toward or distrust of the 
American people. He _ specifically 
wanted me to point up the great 
respect everyone in India had for 
President Eisenhower, notwithstand- 
ing the almost unanimous disap- 
proval here of Dulles’s policies. With 
particular reference to Bandung, 
Menon praised the way Saturday Re- 
view editor Norman Cousins had 
acquitted himself there in contrast 
to the role played by Senator Adam 
Clayton Powell, who had flown to 
Bandung in an Administration plane. 

During the ten months prior to 
the U.S. election, therefore, Indian 
leaders nurtured the illusion that, 
from their point of view, there would 
be a change for the better in Wash- 
ington. Understandably, no one felt 
disposed to seek the favor of those 
who were supposedly on the decline. 
(In these circumstances, it is fortu- 
nate that Nehru’s visit did not come 


off as scheduled last June.) But No- § jeac 
vember 6 shattered all of New Delhi’s ¥ the | 
illusions and, to that extent, has re- | js d 
sulted in a more realistic Indian pol- § Com 
icy toward the United States. cal | 

In this same period, American J calle 
opinion, while visibly unhappy about and 
India’s faith in Russian and Red} the 
Chinese professions of peace, was} 5 
looking to the day when they would f is 4 
be exposed. Then, it was hoped, India} with 
would come to share American skep- f the : 
ticism about Communist good faith. } #ly 
So, while New Delhi was convinced } 5 
that its stand was correct and looked than 
for a shift in American policy, Wash- Yet, 
ington returned the compliment and} 
expected India to fall in line. To some} *' 
degree, of course, India has shifted} risk 
its position with the realization that 
Dulles isn’t going anywhere, but} 
nothing has yet led to a correspond- 
ing shift on the American side. 

In addition, international develop- 
ments have also changed India’s out- 
look. The Chinese 
Burma, the Sino-Nepalese entente— 
violating the spirit of the Sino-Indian 
treaty, which implied recognition of 
Nepal as an Indian sphere of influ- 
ence in return for the surrender of 
Tibet—and the Russian intervention 
in Hungary have made New Delhi 
wary of Communism. This is not 
suggesting that its views on inter- 
national Communism are identical} °? 
with those of Washington, but there} ™Y 
has been a definite departure from 
the policy of being less neutral to 
China and Russia than to the United fate 
States. ng 

It must be recognized, however. 
that this one-sided change, which 
now promises greater U.S.-Indian 
understanding, is fraught with dan-} 
ger. It could, for example, lead to} 
the completely erroneous belief that 
just as the vindication of U.S. poli- 
cies (in Hungary and Nepal) has led 
to modification of India’s policy t 
ward Communism, experience wi 
ultimately force India to endorse # 
toto American hostility to all thing: 
Red. 
A brief look at the respective posit Con 


tions of these two countries, and thei 


incursion into 
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action to recent events, points up 
the fallacy of this theory: The U.S. 
is dedicated to the containment of 
Communism within its present politi- 
cal boundaries; India heads the so- 
called uncommitted nations. Britain 
and France, which participated in 
the Mideast aggression, are Ameri- 
ca’s allies in the cold war and will be 
its allies in any military showdown 
with the Communist world. Russia, 
the aggressor in Hungary, is not an 
ily of India—even if the latter is 
less neutral to Moscow and Peking 
than to Washington and London. 
Yet, in the Mideast crisis the U.S. 
stood squarely against Britain and 
France although this involved the 
tisk of weakening the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. India, on the 
other hand, allowed herself to be 
identified as an apologist for Russia 
‘in Hungary. 

This was not merely a case of 
Nehru’s bracketing the Anglo-French 
and Russian actions; it was an in- 
stance of his regarding the Western 
nations on any given occasion as 
more culpable than Russia. It was, as 
India’s Socialist, Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, put it, an example 
of the double standard of judgment 
that has undermined India’s prestige. 

It would not be wise, however, to 
push this point too far. Pro-American 
opinion here feels that an opportu- 
nity now exists for striking a deal 
with Nehru. Since the Prime Minister 
is extremely sensitive to criticism and 
flattery, it is argued, he will be will- 
ing to correct the recent pro-Soviet 
orientation of his foreign policy and 
even make it look pro-American— 
provided his critics overlook India’s 
negative vote on the five-power UN 
resolution condemning Russia’s ac- 


foremost 
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ton in Hungary. 
There is a section of opinion, in 


fact, which feels that the situation 


tan best be capitalized on by a re- 
turn to the policies of former U.S. 
Ambassador Chester Bowles. This 
consisted of praising Nehru person- 
illy, highlighting his domestic anti- 


ctive posit Communist policies, and explaining 
, and their ™S foreign-policy acts as calculated 
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moves to keep the Communists at 
bay. Where an Indian-American di- 
vergence of opinion developed on 
vital matters, there was an attempt 
to follow a difficult middle road. 
Unfortunately, the Communists 
were able to move in on such occa- 
sions and provide Nehru with a revo- 
lutionary halo. Propaganda was 
launched extolling the Prime Minis- 
ter’s anti-imperialist and anti-colonial 
past, present and future. Even the 
Communists in India were ordered 
to acclaim him as the leader of pro- 
gressive mankind and halt their 
opposition to him on both domestic 
and foreign policies. This, of course. 
was more than the West could offer. 
And while he probably was baffled, 
Nehru was not displeased with the 
turn of events. Praise from the West 
usually carried the stigma of anti- 
Communism, but kudos from Moscow 
and Peking bore the stamp of prog- 
ress. Nehru could now call himself a 
socialist without having the Com- 
munists sneer at him. 
Consequently, it seems obvious that 
if the superficial cordiality which 
once dominated New Delhi-Washing- 
ton relations were revived it would 
again vanish at the first clash of vital 
policy differences. No one can argue 
against recognizing Nehru’s pre-emi- 
nent position in India, but that is no 
reason for lauding all his actions. 
He is, after all. the leader of India’s 
ruling Congress party, which shared 
the Kuomintang’s love for power at 
all costs. If he allows scores of un- 
armed students to be shot dead in the 
streets of Ahmedabad and then jus- 
tifies this by a comparison with 
Poznan, he is not serving the cause 
of democracy or freedom but is 
merely putting himself in a position 
where he cannot wholeheartedly con- 
demn Russian atrocities in Hungary. 
Clearly, a less compromising and 
more realistic approach is needed if 
Washington is to gain New Delhi’s 
firm friendship. From here, it seems 
that this can be accomplished most 
effectively by supporting India’s at- 
tempts to safeguard and further her 
national interests. Indeed, the latter 


influences the formulation of foreign 
policy in this country as much as 
idealism, if not more. 

But this would involve a shift in 
U.S. policy. For while it is true that 
Chinese expansion southward can- 
not be ruled out, Pakistan looms as 
the greatest and most immediate 
threat to India. Americans who ap- 
preciate the subversive threat of 
Communism understand how 
Pakistan, with its present policies, is 
a similar problem for India. Some 
time ago, for example, without con- 
sidering what might happen to the 
millions of Moslems in India, Pakis- 


can 


tan whipped up agitation there 
against a U.S. book which discussed 
Mohammedanism. This was a double- 
edged sword: If the agitation was not 
put down, it could have led to retalia- 
tion against the Moslem minority and 
to serious economic and other reper- 
cussions. On the other hand. New 
Delhi’s firm handling of the situa- 
tion enabled Pakistan to pose as the 
champion of Indian Moslems. 

U.S. military aid to Pakistan has 
only served to strengthen the belli- 
cose forces in that country, which do 
not let a day pass without announcing 
a new plan for a jihad against India. 
This, in fact, is the reason for the 
recent Indian-U.S. estrangement. No 
lasting friendship is possible so long 
as Pakistan continues to receive arms 
from America. Ironical as it may 
seem, this puts India in the same 
position that Israel occupies when 
Egypt and Syria receive huge Russian 
arms supplies. 

Finally, no one who has been fol- 
lowing developments in Pakistan dur- 
ing the past five years can look with 
confidence to that country to resist 
a Communist onslaught if it ever 
comes. A larger arsenal failed to 
keep Chiang Kai-shek in power in 
China. Why, then, is the U.S. arming 
Pakistan? 

Washington _ policy-makers 
have an excellent opportunity to cor- 
rect this mistake. If India can own 
up to her errors of judgment and 
make the necessary adjustments, the 
United States can do the same. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE “Eisenhower Doctrine” may 
5 jaa much or little, depending 
on how it is implemented. It is a ges- 
ture in the right direction and a wel- 
come departure from the weird mix- 
ture of passivism, pacifism and drift 
toughness toward allies and soft- 
ness toward enemies—that made No- 
vember such an unhappy month for 
the free world. 


It is a good thing that the United 
States has served a blunt “No Tres- 
passing” notice on the Soviet Un- 
ion, at least as regards direct aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. At the same 
time, the aims and purposes of a 
more positive American attitude are 
defined so vaguely as to suggest a 
prelude to a policy, rather than the 
policy itself. 

The most concrete statement of 
intent is to be found in the following 
phrase in the President’s speech be- 
fore Congress: “The employment of 
the armed forces of the United States 
to secure and protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence 
of such nations requesting such aid 
against overt armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by interna- 
tional Communism.” 

This comes pretty close to being 
the equivalent of United States mem- 
the Baghdad Pact—a 
mutual-defense agreement embracing 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. 
Britain is also a member, but resent- 
ment against the British invasion of 
Egypt has considerably diminished 
British influence. 


bership in 


Unequivocal assurance of U.S. 
support should hearten the elements 
in the Middle Eastern countries 
22 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Prelude to a 
Mideast Policy 


which are prepared to resist Soviet 
attack and discourage the adventur- 
ers who are receptive to Soviet arms 
and propaganda. So far so good. 

But it is not very probable that 
Soviet designs in this economically 
backward area, so rich in oil that is 
the lifeblood of Europe’s industries 
and transportation, will be prosecuted 
by the clumsy methoa of marching 
Soviet divisions into Turkey or Iran. 
That would loose World War III, and 
in an atmosphere psychologically 
very unfavorable to the Soviet 
Union. 


It seems reasonable to assume that 
the Soviet struggle for the high 
stakes of the Middle East, nothing 
less than a grip on Europe’s economic 
jugular vein, will take the form of 
indirect aggression; and indirect ag- 
gression is much harder to recognize 
and to grapple with than the direct 
form. 


Subversion of relatively friendly 
Arab governments would be one 
form of indirect aggression, and sub- 
version is easy to organize in an area 
where a small amount of money will 
produce a howling mob and where 
the assassination of a statesman ac- 
cused of pro-Western views is not too 
difficult to arrange. 

There is also the possibility of pro- 
viding arms and “volunteers” to 
those states which are willing to go 
along with Soviet designs and then 
unleashing them in local attacks 
against their neighbors or utilizing 
them for political plots against these 
neighbors. 

In meeting such problems, the 
Eisenhower proposals are of little 


practical value. And such vital issues 
as the relations between Israel and 
the Arab states, the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees, the future opera. 
tion of the Suez Canal are brushed 
under the rug with the statement that 
“the United Nations is actively con. 
cerning itself with all these matters 
and we are supporting the United 
Nations in that effort.” 

As the sum total of results from 
past United Nations “concern” with 
these matters has been zero, no great 
expectations seem warranted for the 
future. The French Ambassador to 
the United States, Hervé Alphand, 


put his finger on one cause of the 


futility of the United Nations, never | 


more manifest than during these last 
months: “If you go to the Security 
Council you are faced with the Soviet 
veto, and if you go to the Assembly 
you could be defeated by a majority 
formed by the Soviet bloc and the | 
Bandung group.” 

It is very seldom that I find my- 
self in agreement with Professor 
Frederick L. Schuman, but I think 
he deserves an A for the following 
characterization of the United Na 
tions in a letter published in the 
Nation of December 22: “A fiction, 
a fraud and a shabby device to en- 
able the great powers to evade their 
obligations.” 

Even President Eisenhower, whose 


professed dependence on the UN was | 


one of the most disconcerting and 
discouraging aspects of United States 
policy in the November crisis, in his 
more recent pronouncement recog: 
nizes that “the United Nations . . 
cannot be a wholly dependable pro- 
tector of freedom when the ambitions 
of the Soviet Union are involved.” 

The decision to project United 
States power and influence into the 
Middle East more decisively, while it 
might better have been made earlier, 
is a move in the right direction. Vig: 
orous implementation of this decision 
is probably the only alternative to 
the loss of this area to Soviet im 
trigue, economic disaster for Europe 
and the turning of the flank of 
NATO. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Snapshots of India’s Leader 


Reviewed by Hazel Whitman Hertzberg 


Former editor, “India Today” 


Jawaharlal Nehru. 
By Frank Moraes. 
Macmillan. 511 pp. $6.75. 


WE NEED an accurate working as- 
sessment of Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
we cannot afford to be sentimental, 
petulant or self-righteous in arriving 
at it. India is highly important to us, 
and Nehru is its unchallenged leader. 

Some help in formulating a realis- 
tic appraisal may be gained from the 
new biography, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
by Frank Moraes, editor of the Times 
of India. Moraes’s point of view is 
conventionally Indian. He supports 
Nehru’s policies with some not very 
important reservations. He is mildly 
pro-Western in an Indian context. 

Moraes describes his book as “pri- 
marily a political biography.” He 
outlines Nehru’s lonely childhood as 
the only son of a wealthy and West- 
ernized Brahmin family, his school- 
ing at Harrow and Cambridge, his 
rise in the Indian National Congress, 
his “discovery of India,” his terms 
in prison, his participation in passive 
resistance, his role in the tremendous 
upheavals in India before and after 
partition, and his policies as Prime 
Minister of a free India. 

These are stirring events indeed, 
and have implications which need 
much exploration. Moraes, unfor- 
tunately, is no explorer. He rarely 
looks beneath the surface and probes 
into causes, ideas, 
human beings. 

This approach does justice neither 
to events nor to men. The Indian 
nationalist movement was one of the 
most interesting and intricate of mod- 
ern times, with roots deep in Indian 
history, and political, social, re- 
ligious, economic and ethical rami- 
fications spreading like the banyan 
tree. The one-dimensional approach 


situations or 
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flattens it out, distorts it and robs it 
of meaning. Nehru moved in a 
nationalist world of currents far 
deeper than Moraes indicates. 

Similarly, all we get of Nehru per- 
sonally is a series of snapshots rather 
than a portrait in depth. Moraes 
does not seem to feel personal warmth 
or affection toward Nehru, or for 
that matter toward Gandhi or any of 
the other great figures with the ex- 
ception of Nehru’s father Motilal and 
of Vallabhbhai Patel, the iron man 
of Indian nationalism. However, 
scattered throughout the book are 
some valuable observations about 
Nehru which can help explain his 
foreign policy. 

“What most people do not realize 
is that Nehru’s ideas on_ political, 
economic and social matters have 
been fixed and consistent for at least 
a generation,” Moraes says. This 
point is of crucial importance. We 
must realize, as this book shows 
largely by indirection, that Nehru 
lives in the thought-world of the 
radical intellectual of the Thirties, 
before the Moscow Trials. His views 
of capitalism, socialism, Commu- 
nism, imperialism and fascism are, 
with only slight modifications, those 
of this world long-gone. The tre- 
mendous currents which have re- 
shaped the content of these words 
have touched him only lightly. 

There are many examples of 
Nehru’s intellectual hardening of the 
arteries throughout the book. Since 
Moraes, to a lesser extent, suffers 
from the same malady, the reader will 
have to discover them for himself. 

A typical statement on Communism 
is: “He [Nehru] was, like many in- 


tellectuals, nonetheless impressed by 
the will and effort of the Russian 
people and government to lift their 
country literally by their bootstraps 
to better conditions of life. On the 
other hand, he was then, as now, 
irritated by the Communists’ dicta- 
torial ways, their aggressive and 
rather vulgar methods, their habit of 
denouncing everyone who did not 
agree with them.” Thus, the totali- 
tarian heart and core of Soviet Com- 
munism are seen as tangential to 
what the Soviet state is really doing. 
Moraes tells us that Marxism ap- 
peals to Nehru on a “scientific” basis, 
that “while he was not attracted by 
all its facets he was impressed by its 
spirit of scientific inquiry.” Nehru’s 
idea was to make India “a synthesis 
between the Western concept of 
democracy and socialism as_ the 
Marxists conceived it.” But there is 
no evidence in Moraes’s book (or in 
Nehru’s autobiography) that Nehru 
has ever read or been influenced by 
a critique of Marxism like Karl 
Kautsky’s or, more recently, that of 
the able and perceptive Indian Social- 
ist thinker Asoka Mehta. His views 
on Marxism remain substantially un- 
changed from the point when they 
first “lightened up many a dark 
corner” of his mind years ago. 
Nehru’s socialism, and Moraes’s 
treatment of it, have this same stulti- 
fied quality. Moraes constantly re- 
minds us that Nehru is a socialist, 
that socialism is his “goal,” and that 
he insists on “clarity” of thought. 
But if Nehru has had anything be- 
yond threadbare platitudes to say 
about socialism, this book fails to 
report it. There is not the slightest 
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reference to the practical experience 
of socialism gained in Great Britain 
or the Scandinavian countries or 
even, as one might expect, to the 
Yugoslav experience. 

Jayaprakash Narayan, India’s out- 
standing Socialist, is mentioned only 
in passing. Nehru’s unsuccessful 
efforts to draw Narayan into his cabi- 
net are not even hinted at. The com- 
plex and often hostile relations be- 
the Indian Socialists and 
Nehru, which are highly revealing of 
his character, are dismissed in a few 
The extensive seri- 
ous re-evaluation of socialism by the 
Indian Socialists and their efforts to 
synthesize Gandhism and socialism 
go unmentioned. The Indian Social- 
ists are referred to in the book as 
“parlor Socialists.” It is unclear 
from the text whether Nehru or 
Moraes is using the phrase, but it 
hardly seems to matter. Nehru is the 
creator and Moraes a devotee of the 
fashionable Indian view, heard wide- 
ly in parlors, which scorns “parlor 
Socialists” who object to Nehru’s 
compromises with reactionaries at 
home and with Communists abroad. 

Capitalism gets the same cloudy 
treatment. Moraes, after outlining 
the Marxist view of colonialism, ex- 
plains that Nehru’s “antipathy to 
capitalism, particularly in its uncon- 
trolled form, springs from this ideo- 
logical association of it with colonial- 
ism.” We are not told where capital- 
ism exists in an “uncontrolled form,” 
nor are we given any account of 
Nehru’s thinking, if any, on the rea- 
sons for the precipitate decline of 
Western colonialism. Does Nehru 
think that any other forms of colo- 
nialism exist? We are not informed. 

In Nehru’s thought-world, there is 
something virile and scientific called 
Marxism and then there are the vul- 
gar Marxists with naughty habits. 
There is something splendid called 
socialism and then there are the 
“parlor Socialists.” There is some- 
thing called Communism, which ex- 
ists on these unconnected levels: first 
communism, or an ideal type of so- 
then Soviet Communism, 


tween 


brief comments. 


ciety ; 


which is good economically but has 
unpleasant overtones; and, finally, 
Indian Communism, which is stupid 
and unnecessary. There is also some. 
thing called capitalism, which ex. 
ploits the workers and leads to war, 
imperialism and fascism and whose 
image has little to do with the capi- 
talism actually practiced in the most 
powerful capitalist states. 

One of Nehru’s outstanding talents, 
as Moraes points out, is rationaliza- 
tion. The only thing which might 
conceivably affect his world view 
would be an event of shattering and 
obvious meaning. The revolt in 
Hungary might possibly force him 
to revise some of his ideas. 

“Nehru’s foreign policy is rooted 
primarily in what might be described 
as the principle of enlightened self- 
interest,” Moraes states. India, he 
emphasizes, “is paramount in Nehru’s 
foreign thinking.” This is the usual 
point of view of most heads of state, 
and it should not surprise us that 
Nehru shares it. He is an Indian 
nationalist first, an Asian second, 
and an internationalist third. When 
he feels India’s interests to be direct- 
ly involved, as in Kashmir, Nepal or 
Hyderabad, he will act decisively and, 
if necessary, with military force. 

If we keep in mind how thorough- 
going and sensitive an Indian nation- 
alist Nehru is, we will begin to 
understand him. Peace and world 
stability, Nehru believes, are essen- 
tial to give India the opportunity to 
raise her standard of living. That 
India’s foreign policy contributes to 
meeting these urgent needs is open 
to question. Yet, it is to Nehru’s 
interest to keep his country independ- 
ent and democratic. 

Nehru is aware, perhaps more than 
he will admit, of the rivalry between 
China and India for the leadership 
of Asia. In the last analysis, it is im- 
possible to rationalize away the fact 
that one of the large powers on the 
Asian continent is totalitarian and 
the other democratic. However many 
“five principles” agreements are 


signed between the two powers, the | 


rivalry is inherent and crucial. 
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What of Krishna Menon’s role in 
the making of Nehru’s foreign pol- 
icy? Moraes tells us that Nehru 
travels alone, that he keeps his own 
counsel, and that, to an extraordinary 
degree, real power in India is in his 
keeping.. (Moraes warns of the obvi- 
ous dangers of such a situation to a 
newborn democratic country, particu- 
larly after Nehru is gone; he empha- 
sizes Nehru’s devotion to democra- 
tic. processes in India.) Moraes 
feels that the “controversial” Krishna 
Menon is “probably the closest to 
him today.” Yet he discusses Menon’s 
role only briefly. 

Yet, Menon deserves fuller treat- 
ment than this in any biography of 
Nehru. : He is a kind of ghastly extra- 
polation of those parts of Nehru’s 
thinking and personality most inimi- 
cal to democrats. His arrogance is 


untempered by Nehru’s beguiling 


' charm and his mind unfettered by 


devotion to_ the 
process within India. 
Menon is a resourceful and subtle 
man who knows Nehru’s mind ex- 
ceedingly well. He is well aware that 
his power depends not on an inde- 
pendent popularity with the Indian 
people or intelligentsia, large sections 
of which dislike him, but on his close- 
ness to Nehru. He will therefore be 
exceedingly careful not to go beyond 
what Nehru will take. If at some 
point his arrogance and his delight 
in intrigue overcome his normally 
astute judgment, he may fall. Until 
then, we will have to get along with 
India in spite of him. 

Moraes’s book, of course, deals 
with many other aspects of Nehru’s 
life besides his role in the world 
scene. In fact, it is in the area of do- 
mestic affairs that Nehru’s accom- 
plishments are greatest. 

Moraes’s account of India’s win- 
ning of independence and her re- 
markable achievements since should 
remind us of how much has been 
done in so little time against such 
tremendous odds. The rehabilitation 
of 8 million refugees; the integration 
into the Indian Union of the various 
Princely States (which is Patel’s 


Nehru’s serious 
democratic 
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living monument) ; Nehru’s “shining 
hour” during the terrible Hindu- 
Moslem-Sikh riots, when he held the 
country together in a situation where 
his inflexible secularism was exactly 
what was needed; the first elections 
in a free India, perhaps the most suc- 
cessful ever held by an overwhelm- 


ingly illiterate people; the beginnings 
of land reform; the increase in agri- 
cultural and industrial production— 
these are lasting achievements, how- 
ever imperfect some of them were. 
For the leadership which Nehru has 
displayed at home, India and the free 
world are very much in his debt. 





Meeting Below the Summit 


The Looking-Glass Conference. 
By Godfrey Blunden. 
Vanguard. 258 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis hilarious book by Godfrey 
Blunden, author of the poignant 
novel A Room on the Route, is about 
a high-level five-power conference, 
with American, British, French, 
Soviet and Red Chinese bigwigs and 
smallwigs participating. 

The conference is being held in 
the lovely Alpine city of Colmo, 
which, I strongly suspect, is Geneva, 
and is dealing with the fate of a Far 
Eastern country named Khaos, which, 
I also suspect, is Indo-China. Un- 
fortunate Khaos has been torn by 
civil strife and split into two parts, 
the other non- 
Communist—Inevitable Khaos and 
Incredible Khaos. 

The delegations 


one Communist, 


(numerous and 
vociferous) of their respective coun- 
tries are headed by Joseph Fogg- 
bottom, Secretary of State, U.S.A.; 
Rt. Hon. Albion Asp, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, U.K.; M. 
Pierre Lion, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of France; Comrade Yefin 
Golikov, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR; and Comrade J’o Wow, 
Prime Minister of the Dominant 
People’s Republic of China. 

I suspect that Messrs. Foggbottom, 
Asp, Lion, Golikov and Wow are the 
prototypes of . . . but never mind 
that. If you read the book, as you 
should, you will recognize them at 
once. Nor will you have any difficulty 
in recognizing all the other grotesque 
characters who move in and out of 
the pages of this witty, biting satire 


Reviewed by M. K. Argus 


Author, “Moscow-on-the-Hudson,” 
“A Rogue with Ease” 


on the incongruous contemporary 
international scene. 

Mr. Blunden knows whereof he 
writes: a conference of five powers 
to decide the fate of a sixth, held 
against a background of petty jeal. 
ousies and silly ambitions, intrigues, 
counter-intrigues and sheer idiocy, 
He knows exactly what goes on 
around a negotiating table, or in the 
august skulls of the foreign secre- 
taries, or in the somewhat less august 
but no less formidable skulls of the 
undersecretaries, ambassadors, secu- 
rity officers, society matrons, and a 
few plain, innocent mortals caught 
inadvertently in the net of interna- 
tional coexistence. 

It’s a lampoon, of course, an ex- 
travaganza, but it’s extremely funny. 
Godfrey Blunden does not try to be 
subtle. He uses a huge canvas, and 
he paints with broad strokes. Yet, 
when you put the book down, you 
have the feeling that the author’s por- 
traits are disturbingly life-size. These 
are the people who make newspaper 
headlines, who direct the destinies of 
nations, who utter 
banalities with the air of saviors of 
mankind, who create at each new 
conference a new mess that makes 
one long for the good old mess that 
existed before the conference. 

All good satires contain the por- 
tentous elements of doom. The Look. 
ing-Glass Conference is a hilarious 
book, but it left me saddened—the 
highest tribute one can pay a satire. 
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Record of the ‘G-Men’ 


The FBI Story. 
By Don Whitehead. 
Random House. 368 pp. $4.95. 


Nor UNTIL one reads The FBI 
Story does the full problem confront- 
ing the writer of such a book be- 
come clear. First, there is the long 
period covered by the Bureau’s ex- 
istence—nearly half a century. Sec- 
ond, the activities with which the 
Bureau deals cover an extraordinary 
range and variety of backgrounds 
and locales. Third, the FBI is com- 
pelled by the nature of its duties to 
be one of the most indefatigable col- 
lectors of information in all the 
world’s history. Intrepid, indeed, is 
the conscientious writer who takes 
it upon himself to paw his way 
through even a small portion of this 
mountain of paper. But the good 
news is that Don Whitehead—Wash- 
ington Bureau Chief of the Herald 
Tribune and two-time Pulitzer Prize 
winner—has done an almost impos- 
sibly difficult job extremely well. 

The FBI was born, as few realize 
today, as the result of an angry re- 
former’s demand for a governmental 
investigating arm to deal with social 
abuses of the day. The reformer was 
Teddy Roosevelt and his targets were 
big business combines that violated 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and land 
pirates who were walking off with 
public lands in the West. After a 
clash with Congress—which body ob- 
jected, and not entirely without rea- 
son, to the manner in which TR’s 
administration was employing Secret 
Service men—the Attorney General 
was prohibited by Congress from 
making further use of Treasury 
agents. This left Teddy with a cru- 
sade against law breakers but with no 
law foree. His answer in 1908 was 
to empower the Department of Jus- 
tice to create an investigative arm 
responsible to no one but the Attorney 
General. A year later, President 
Taft’s Attorney General gave the new 
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Editor, “Verdict of Three Decades” 


agency a name, the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. (Not until 1935 did the 
word “Federal” make its way into the 
title.) 

Mr. Whitehead makes no bones 
about the character of the Bureau in 
its early years. The agents were slop- 
pily trained or untrained. Washing- 
ton knew little about the activities of 
agents in the field. Political endorse- 
ments carried more weight than ex- 
perience or competence. During 
World War I, German spies and 
saboteurs had a field day. After the 
war, some of the Bureau’s agents 
proved in the manner by which they 
combated subversion that they 
lacked special skill in distinguishing 
between subversives and those who 
were merely loquacious radicals, and 
that civil liberties was a phrase with 
which they had insufficient familiar- 
ity. When the scandals of the Harding 
Administration broke, it was revealed 
that key men in the Bureau were 
deeply involved. 

The cleanup began in 1924 when 
Harlan Fiske Stone, then Attorney 
General, acted favorably on the sug- 
gestion of Commerce Secretary Her- 
bert Hoover to appoint 29-year-old 
J. Edgar Hoover, who had been with 
the Department of Justice since 1917, 
as chief of the Bureau. The new 
broom began sweeping briskly. He 
set new standards of competence and 
conduct and dumped the political 
appointees. He worked toward estab- 
lishing professional training meth- 
ods. He sought his recruits from the 
ranks of young attorneys and ac- 
countants. He enforced a code and 
discipline to which each agent was 
compelled to adhere. Slowly, the 
reputation of the Bureau began to 
change. Today, the agency bears no 
resemblance to what it once was. 


Mr. Whitehead’s book—which 


somehow manages to keep the story 
going chronologically while stopping 
on every other page to recount an 
informative case-history—not only 
possesses an abundance of color and 
soberly detailed excitement, but it 
also contains some notable newsmak- 
ers. The most striking of these are 
extremely cordial tales about the late 
President Roosevelt. 

The most important anecdote re- 
veals that in 1940 attacks on the FBI 
nearly destroyed the organization. 
Mr. Hoover once told a visitor: “No 
one outside the FBI and the Depart- 
ment of Justice ever knew how close 
they came to wrecking us.” The FBI 
chief credits FDR and Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson with saving the FBI. In 
March 1940, at a dinner of the White 
House correspondents, FDR called to 
Hoover and said, “Edgar, what are 
they trying to do to you on the Hill?” 
Hoover answered that he didn’t 
know. Roosevelt grinned and turned 
thumbs down on the table. “That’s 
for them,” he said. The attacks re- 
ceded. 

“The recurrent rumors,” comments 
author Whitehead, “that influential 
people close to the White House were 
going to oust Hoover always failed 
to note the fact that Hoover himself 
had friends in the Roosevelt inner 
circle. They were Roosevelt’s Press 
Secretary, Steve Early; Major Gen- 
eral Edwin M. (‘Pa’) Watson, Secre- 
tary to the President; and, most influ- 
ential of all, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
himself.” 

Another detailed passage concern- 
ing FDR informs us that the FBI's 
full-scale investigation of Commu- 
nism began in 1936 when the Presi- 
dent summoned Hoover, told him 
that he was becoming increasingly 
concerned about Communist and 
Fascist activities in the U.S., and 
helped provide a legal basis for large- 
scale digging. A third episode tells 
of Roosevelt’s suggestion to Jackson 
in 1940 that the FBI chief take over 
the direction of all Federal investiga- 
tive and intelligence agencies. Mr. 
Hoover refused—as he had earlier 
refused heavy additional powers dur- 
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ing both Prohibition and the gangster- 
ridden Thirties — saying, “General, 
that plan would be very good for 
today, but over the years it would be 
a mistake.” 

One of the standout human-interest 


vignettes in the book concerns Mr. 


Hoover himself, who, the book shows, 
has had through the years to deal 
with every conceivable kind of criti- 
cism that can be thrown against a 
public official, and sometimes of the 
most absurd kind. But the taunts of 
two men got under his skin. One man 
was gangster Alvin Karpis, who sent 
word to Mr. Hoover that he intended 
to kill him. The FBI Director issued 
orders that he wanted to take Karpis 
personally. Before Karpis could be 
taken, Mr. Hoover was summoned 
before the Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee. There Senator McKellar 
made a big thing out of the fact that 
Hoover had never personally made 
an arrest, thus implying that he 
couldn’t be much of a policeman. 
Soon after, Hoover’s chance came. 
Karpis was sitting in an auto when 
Hoover raced toward him. He per- 
wnally grabbed the gangster before 
he could reach for a rifle in the back 
seat. “Put the handcuffs on him,” 
he told an aide. Then the drama 
changed into comedy. It turned out 
that no one had remembered to bring 
handcuffs. So the aide sheepishly 
took off his necktie, bound Karpis’s 
hands with that, and Hoover loaded 
him aboard a plane. Later, Mr. 
Hoover went unaccompanied to ar- 
test Lepke Buchalter after Winchell 
had persuaded the gang chief to turn 
himself in. 

More important, but little known, 
was Mr. Hoover’s behind-the-scenes 
tand on the tragic wartime mass 
evacuation of 120,000 people of Japa- 
nese ancestry from the West Coast, 
the great majority of them U.S. citi- 
wns. He opposed this “dragnet” and 
‘toundup” procedure. He wrote At- 
lorney General Biddle that “the nec- 
tsity for mass evacuation is based 
Pimarily on public and_ political 
Pressure rather than on factual data.” 
He depicted the cry for mass evacu- 
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ation as “hysteria.” Also worthy of | 
note is the fact that agents of the 
FBI, under Mr. Hoover’s steward- 
ship, today no longer use the word 


“radical” in their reports. The word | 


is rejected as being too ambiguous 
and as failing to distinguish be- 
tween subversives and honest non- 
conformists. 

The number of cases that Mr. 
Whitehead has shoehorned in is 
amazingly large. Perhaps the most 
concise way to indicate the compre- 
hensiveness of the book is to say 
this: If there’s a case you want to 
find out about, it’s probably included 





—from Teddy Roosevelt and the 
“land thieves” to the Black Tom Ex- 


plosion through the atom spy cases | 


right up to yesterday, including the 
brutal kidnapping- murder of the 
Weinberger child and the vicious acid 
attack on Vic Riesel. And here and 
there you will come across some mar- 
velous glints and pieces of Ameri- 
cana. 
“G-Men” was bestowed on the FBI 
by none other than George “Machine 
Gun” Kelly. When apprehended, he 
pleaded, “Don’t shoot, G-Men!” 
The overall impression conveyed 
by the book is that of an organiza- 
tion dedicated to doing its difficult 
jobs as well, and as fairly, as pos- 
sible. Often in the past it has needed 
to deal with urgent matters without 
the benefit of previous experience as 
a guide and, under such circum- 
stances, some flufis were unavoidable. 
The remarkable thing is how few of 
them there have been. Mr. White- 
head cites chapter and verse to show 
that the FBI, on a daily basis, is as 
interested in clearing innocent peo- 


ple as in convicting the guilty. It | 


has placed emphasis on considera- 
tions of civil liberties and rights, and 


all agents are taught that good intent | 


does not absolve any law enforce- 
ment officer from harm wrongfully 
done. In short, the glib charge of 
“Gestapo” which has been flung at | 
the FBI from time to time finds no 
support in this book, which the re- 
viewer accepts as a responsible ren- 
dition of the actual record. 


My favorite: The nickname | 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 






© Robert Christie Photo 


JACQUES BARZUN, 
author and educator, says: 


667 HAVE found Webster’s New World 

Dictionary, College Edition, in- 
variably instructive, full, and ex- 
tremely easy to use. The definitions 
are not only terse and clear but also 
elegant — a pleasure to read, in sharp 
contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particu- 
larly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most 
of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size 
dictionary I have been waiting for.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 
of this kind. Visit your bookseller 

and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the 
American Language 
COLLEGE 
EDITION 


142,000 entries 1,760 
pages 3,100 terms 
illustrated. In various 
bindings, from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 


cn P 
Wl BS! 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Uncle Willie. By Julie Berns and Irving 
Elman, with I. B. Joselow. At the Golden 
Theater. 

Purple Dust. By Sean O’Casey. Designed 
by Lester Polakov. Presented by Paul 
Shyre, Noel Behn, Howard Gottfried, Lewis 
Manilov. At the Cherry Lane Theater. 

Speaking of Murder. By Audrey and 
William Roos. Presented by Courtney Burr 


Meredith. At the Royale 


and Burgess 
Theater. 
Protective Custody. By Howard Richard- 
son and William Berney. Set by Peter 
Larkin. At the Ambassador Theater. 


NJOYMENT of the superb artistry 
= of Ruth Draper gave way to a 
profound sense of loss at her sudden 
death in the midst of her current sea- 
son. For the greater part of her 72 
years, Miss Draper, writing and pre- 
senting her monologues, had been 
peopling the stage with richly re- 
vealed personalities, fully and tender- 
ly caught. Her dramatic portraits re- 
call the poetic portraits in the mono- 
logues of Browning. Ruth Draper 
was one of our few artists of high 
seriousness, sustaining and expand- 
ing the power of the theater at its 
best. All who saw her work came 
from the theater enriched, perhaps 
ennobled. She will continue to hold 
a high place in the annals of the 
American stage. 

* + + 

The last openings of 1956 were a 
curious quartet: a comedy, a satiric 
drama, and—after a long dearth— 
two thrillers. 

Little need be said of Uncle Willie 
except that it shows Menasha Skulnik 
at his best. His suitcase of tricks 
from the Yiddish stage has been car- 


ried over to Broadway, where again 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Old Year Ends 
With Mixed Bill 


he proves a most persuasive sales- 
man. The story of the play has made 
a similar migration: Uncle Willie is 
a salesman from the Lower East Side, 
whose ward (his niece from Europe) 
marries and settles in the young 
Bronx, renting the upper half of her 
two-family house to a prolific Irish 
policeman. Abie’s Irish Rose, motion 
pictures, soap opera have heated and 
reheated the old melting pot; this is 
a routine story adorned with a comic 
artist. 

Sean O’Casey can whip up a lather 
of words. We watch the bubbles, the 
froth, the foam, the thick and sudsy 
cream. The question is: What is he 
going to shave? O’Casey’s country- 
man Shaw was quite a shaver of 
sham. But, in Purple Dust, when 
O’Casey hones the razor we find that 
the beards are false. 

He shows us two silly-ass English- 
men who have come with their Irish 
mistresses to restore an old mansion 
in Ireland. The tumbledown house is 
more humorously designed than the 
play. All the Irish, sweet or sycophan- 
tic or surly as they may be, join in 
contempt for the English whenever 
the two are not around. And O’Casey 
has made the two complete fools. The 
elder is constantly misquoting poets 
he misnames; the younger takes a 
shot at an innocent cow he calls a 
wild bull. The men are made child- 
ish; but so is the comedy. The only 
feature of the Englishmen O’Casey 
seems to respect is their wealth—of 
which the two girls make sure they 
get a goodly share. The girls go off 
with two of the Irish workers, just 
before the floods inundate the old 


mansion and the English love of the 
past. Purple Dust proves that kissing 
the Blarney Stone is not enough; one 
must have ideas to inhabit the color. 
ful words. There’s no point to whip. 
ping up a lather unless one has a 
beard. 

Speaking of Murder makes the 
large, airtight, soundproof vault too 
prominent. Where else can the body 
be put! We can even surmise whose 
body. But there is some interest in 
watching the roundabout scheming 
of the family’s best friend. A sort of 
“bad seed” grown up, she goes for 
the man she wants by killing his first 
wife and now plotting the death of 
his second so that blame will fall on 
the new wife’s little stepson. It’s all 
rather obvious, but there’s wry fun 
in watching Estelle Winwood as an 
old neighbor who ekes a bit of black- 
mail from the proceedings. 

A more natural and sinister situa- 
tion gives initial grimness to the mis 
named Protective Custody, which 
shows an American woman columnist 
kidnaped for a brainwashing behind 
the Iron Curtain. On a superb set, a 
former convent with high holy win- 
dows now an efficient Soviet torture 
center and jail, Faye Emerson, and 
Fritz Weaver as the interrogator, 
give excellent performances. The 
brainwashing is a combination of 
Freudian probing and Chinese px 
tient detail; but here the play is 
caught in a dilemma. To detail the 
mental torture would torture the av- 
dience; merely to suggest it makes 
the girl’s collapse seem unreal. To 
get her out at the end, furthermore, 
the authors hoist the interrogator on 
his own Freudian complex. They 
whirl up a final stir as little cor 
trolled as the flurry of dust on 
windy corner—and it blows all the 
drama away. Let’s hope for a happier 
New Year! 
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DEAR EDITOR 


PROPAGANDA 


May I commend you for the article by 
Arnold Beichman in the December 3 issue of 
Tae New Leaver entitled, “Hungarians Didn't 
Need U. S. Radio to Open Their Eyes to Com- 
munism.” 

This is certainly one of the most pungent 
and intelligent articles I have read on the 
role of radio in the Hungarian Revolution. At 
a time when hearsay reports, highly colored 
by emotional reactions, have been so widely 
published, it is gratifying to note Mr. Beich- 
man’s penetrating analysis. 

New York City W. J. Convery Ecan 
Director, Radio Free Europe 


SOCIALIST UNITY 


1 should like to call the attention of your 
readers to the following resolution, which was 
passed by a 41-9 vote at the January 9 City 
Central Committee meeting of the New York 
Social Democratic Federation: 

“Whereas, the majority of the members of 
the Social Democratic Federation are opposed 
to unity with the Socialist party, and 

“Whereas, arrangements for a so-called unity 
convention were made and announced with 
complete disregard and utter contempt for the 
wishes and opinions of this majority, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the New York 
SDF Central Committee declares this announced 
convention to be irregular, unauthorized and 
invalid, and 

“Be it further resolved that the New York 
SDF Central Committee, in addition to re- 
pudiating the proposed gathering, calls upon 
all Federation members not to participate in 
any way in the sessions set for January 18, 19 
and 20, and 

“Finally, the Central Committee of the New 
York Federation proclaims itself unalterably 
opposed to affiliating with the Socialist party.” 
New York City Henry FrRucHTer 

Executive Secretary 


New York Social Democratic Federation 


FROMM ON LOVE 


In reviewing Erich Fromm’s The Art of Lov- 
ing (NL, December 10], Robert E. Fitch is 
surprising. Those familiar with Dr. Fromm’s 
work will be puzzled by Dean Fitch’s references 
© his “narcissism,” “pronounced subjectivism” 
or “utopianism.” 

Is it true, as the Dean suggests, that Fromm 
merely laments the absence of a social en- 
Yironment for love or merely awaits a “Utopia”? 
ls it not true that Fromm, in reasserting the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


“TI” as the center of creative power, is saying 
with Sartre that, far from passive lamentation, 
man is individually responsible for creating the 
objective conditions of environment? This is 
quite distinct from the quietism of the yogi, 
from narcissism, and from that cruelest sub- 
jectivism in which we equate subjective ideation 
with objective truth. 

Dean Fitch asserts that Hebrew-Christian 
love “is prepared now to make assault against 
a hostile environment.” I reverently hope he is 
right. But can it be said that the Christian 
church today is characterized by activism? Has 
not the tragedy of the Church been its early ad- 
mission of social defeat and its withdrawal into 
metaphysics? Fromm himself, in The Sane So- 
ciety, analyzes this tragedy and concludes: 
“Christianity has preached spiritual renewal, 
neglecting the changes in the social order with- 
out which spiritual renewal must remain in- 
effective for the majority of people.” 

If Dean Fitch would abjure that once-over- 
lightly benevolence characteristic of the Ameri- 
can book review, and assault Dr. Fromm with 
Hebrew-Christian love, we might enjoy the kind 
of debate which the issues of love and social 
sanity deserve. 


Durham, N. H. Paut WiLson SULLIVAN 


HUNGARY 


Tue New Leaver has cried out with feeling 
against the tragedy of seeing the Administra- 
tion fail to lift a finger to help the Hungarians 
in their life-and-death struggle. 

The Administration is already being called to 
account for this by the Kremlin, which has 
raised the issue in the UN of United States 
interference in the affairs of the satellites. The 
willingness of the Lodges to have the issue aired 
shows how naively they play right into Soviet 
hands. Already the Americans are denying, al- 
most laughingly, that they have anything to fear 
from such a debate. 

The Russian leaders want nothing else than 
to make this point crystal-clear to the satellites, 
to prove before the entire world that the most 
powerful country, the United States, has not 
lifted and will not lift a finger to help. What 
better sounding board for this than the UN? 
What better voices than those of the Americans 
themselves? The more the Russians accuse, the 
more the Americans will protest their complete 
innocence! In short, the Russians will demon- 
strate that Eisenhower is so fearful of war that 
the Russians can blackmail the Americans into 
complete quiescence, no matter what the situa- 
tion. This will give the Poles, the Hungarians, 
the East Germans the distinct feeling that they 
must face Russian might and retaliation without 
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new readers at no cost to 
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PARTMENT, Tue New 
Lgaper, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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CONTINUED 
any possibility of help from abroad. Nay, more. 
You have pointed out that Dulles and Eisen- 


Russian 
through the Yugoslavs, 


hower gave the regime assurances, 
that they would in no 
way interfere in the troubled situation of the 
The Russians themselves, 
under the guise of labelling these assurances as 
false, will bring this out with startling clarity 
at the UN to display American cowardice. 
The Hungarians already called the 
\mericans betrayers of their fight for liberty. 
This feeling will be rubbed in all the more after 
the debate in the UN. That is another reason 
why the Russians wanted to open the debate 


satellite countries. 


have 


with all speed. They need speed to pour water 
on the flames in East Europe. Where they make 
their mistake is in thinking that this will really 
help to end the present (for them) trying pe- 
riod of revolt. What it will do is to convince 
the East Europeans that they must rely only on 
their own masses, and that they must spread 
the struggle to the masses in Russia itself. 


There is little point in trying to advise an | 


administration which has shown itself devoid 
of any ideas. The Russians do not play by ear, 
and day by day. They know what they want in 
a given situation and act accordingly. Only 
those who really understand the masses in all 
countries would know how to deal with the 
Russian tactics. Obviously Eisenhower and 
Dulles have no capacity in this direction. 


Forest Hills, N. Y. Louts Jacons 


ae | 
The FIRST revealing drama of 


the scandal magazines and the 
people caught in their web. 


Starring Van Johnson, Ann Blyth 
and Steve Cochran. 


Loew's STATE Biway & 45th St. 


Doors Open 10:00 A.M. 
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INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
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A free copy of THE CALL 
will be sent to you on re- 
quest, featuring items of 
current interest to liberals 
and to Jews. Published by 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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ELIA KAZANS 


production of that bold 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS story 





Sze KARL MALDEN $ »--o 


~ CARROLL BAKER EL! WALLACH 





Story and Screen Play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS - Directed by ELIA KAZAN - A NEWTOWN Production 


| VICTORIA THEATRE 





BROADWAY AT 46TH STREET 
DOORS OPEN 9:30 A.M. 
















Showplace of the Nation 


Directed by SIDNEY FRANKLIN - Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST THEATER PARTIES 
In CinemeScope end METROCOLOR An M-G-M Picture AD t ie ; at 4 1 
ON STAGE: “FIVE STAR FINAL” — Brilliant new rewe ... organizations are requested when 
\ produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee See oe ee Eo 
\ Club ... Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Reymond Peige. ager of The New Leader a 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
Doors Open Sunday 11:30 A.M. N.Y.C. Phome, Algonquin 5-8844. 


< RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center 
JENNIFER JONES - JOHN GIELGUD 

BILL TRAVERS - VIRGINIA McKENNA in 
“THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET” 


— FABIANS tae as 
ren | 
10 Best’ 
GIANT 
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Help the 


HUNGARIAN FIGHTERS 
FOR FREEDOM! 


Here is one thing YOU can do TODAY: 


Thousands of Hungarian refugees from Communist totalitarianism 
are in Austria, awaiting their eventual emigration elsewhere. Their 
immediate physical needs are being looked after by a variety of 
public and private organizations. 


They need reading matter (not propaganda tracts) in the Hun- 
garian language, such as: 


¢ Books 
e Magazines 


¢ Dictionaries 
(Hungarian-French, Hungarian-English) 


You can show the Hungarian refugees from Red tyranny that the 
free world's solicitude is more than mere words of sympathy. Send 
them the literature they want and need to keep their spirit alive. 


Send Hungarian-language reading matter 


either directly to or, if you prefer, to 


Hungarian Fighters for Freedom Hungarian Fighters for Freedom 
c/o FORUM c/o Tamiment Institute 
Museumssiz. 5 7 East 15th Street 

Vienna VII, Austria New York 3, N. Y. 


(For forwarding to Austria) 





This appeal is published by The Tamiment Institute as a public service. The Tami- 
ment Institute is an educational project of Tamiment-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania. 
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